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THE EDUCATION OF THE 
PEOPLE’ 


Ix consonance with the general aim of 
British Association, the special purpose 
our Section is the advancement of edu- 
The Section owes its ex- 
group of persons who saw 


tional science. 
to a 
rly that in education, as in all the great 
lds of practice, there are, and must con- 
stantly arise, problems that can be solved 
only by patient application of the methods 
science. The range and importance of 
ese problems were illustrated by Sir Rob- 
rt Blair in his presidential address to the 
diff meeting, but I do not propose work- 
g over any of the ground which my dis- 
My 
intention is to take advantage of the cus- 
mary right of a president to travel out- 
le the strict bounds of his science and to 
eal with questions which the results of 
quiry within its limits illuminate but do 
t themselves answer. 
To a president of Section L the tempta- 
on to use this wider liberty must always 
for, however far the scope of 
educational science may extend, the critical 
dueational issues will always lie beyond it. 
i the term ‘‘education’’ is used, as it some- 
times is, to inelude all the influences which 
feet mind and character, it is obviously 
much more than an applied science. But 
so it is if the term is restricted, as I shall 
restrict it, to those formative influences 
which are brought to bear with some degree 
f purpose upon the minds of the young. 


tinguished predecessor then surveyed. 


strong: 


In its origin edueation is a biological proe- 
ess found not only in all human societies, 
however primitive, but even in a rudimen- 


Address of the president of the Section of 
Educational Science of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 
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tary form among the higher animals. By 
calling it biological I mean that it is a na- 
the 
race’s life, correlative to the race’s needs; 
that it does not wait for deliberation to eall 
it into existence or for science to guide it, 
but has the inevitability of behavior rooted 
in instinct. 


tive, not an acquired expression of 


Thus, as I have argued else- 
where, educational science stands to educa- 
tion in much the same relation as hygiene 
stands to the physical life; it is a critic 
rather than an originator; it scrutinizes 
and pronounces judgment upon ways and 
means, but does not and can not prescribe 
the general direction which the educational 
process shall take. At most it can only help 
to stabilize the movement by lifting it from 
the level of instinctive impulse or vague 
opinion to the plane of ends clearly en- 
visaged and consistently pursued. 

What is it, then, that determines the gen- 
eral character of the educational process at 
a given point in the history of a human 
The answer is, briefly, that the 
same élan vital which brought the society 
to that point urges it so to train its young 
that they may maintain its tradition and 
ways of life. But this statement needs an 
important qualification. 
a society never approves of all that goes on 


society ? 


The consensus of 


within its borders, and among the activities 
it treats as admissible sets a higher value 
upon some than upon others. 
the biological impulse which is the main- 
spring of education tends to select for the 
training of the young those activities which 


Accordingly 


society Judges, consciously or instinctively, 
to be of most worth. It follows that the 
education a nation gives its children is, per- 
haps, the clearest expression of its ethos 
and the best epitome of its scheme of life. 
Thus the ideas of too many of our Georgian 
forefathers upon the education of the 
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masses corresponded faithfully with their 
belief in the great principle of subordina- 
tion about which Johnson and Boswell 
talked so often and agreed so satisfactorily. 
One remembers, for instance, how hotly 
Miss Hannah More denied the scandalous 
rumor that she was teaching the poor of 
Cheddar to write! Similarly, the liberal 
curriculum of our elementary schools re- 
flects the prevalence to-day of a widely dif- 
ferent view of the nature and purpose of 
society. One is tempted to add that the 
misgivings with which that curriculum is, 
here and there, still regarded may be 
largely due to the ideas of the eighteenth 
century dying hard in the twentieth. 

If what children are taught is but an ex- 
pression of the general mind of their time 
and nation, what guarantee is there that 
education shall be an instrument of social 
progress and not of retrogression? It must 
be acknowledged that there is no such guar- 
antee. Among the ideas and ideals, the 
modes of feeling and action current in a 
society, it is possible for the general mind 
to approve the worse rather than the better, 
and so to give a fatally wrong turn to the 
training and outlook of whole generations. 
Have not some of the great tragedies of his- 
tory thus come about? Such disasters are, 
in fact, avoided only where the predomi- 
nant mind of a people has a sufficient sense 
of the things that belong to its peace. It 
follows that the ideal ‘‘educational author- 
ity’’ would be neither the teacher with 
forty years’ experience nor the brilliant ex- 
ponent of educational science, but the phro- 
nimos—the perfectly wise man who had 
grasped fully the meaning of man’s exist- 
ence, could see to the bottom of his people’s 
life, appraise justly all its movements, and 
discern with sure eye its needs. Assuming 
that he could also communicate his vision to 
his fellow-citizens, we should do as well 
under his guidance as the imperfections of 
humanity would allow. 

Unhappily the true phronimos appears 
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but rarely, and when he comes bears », 
challengeable certificate of authentic; 
he is not at hand or is unrecognized, a on 

dinary men and women must apply t 

problems the best insight we can 

trusting that in the conflict of sincere op; e! 
ions the soundest will in the end pr 

For example, I have referred to th 
change in the conception of popular ed) 


Auld 


Ail 


tion which has taken place in our time, an¢ 
have connected it with the steadily growing s] 
belief, first, that every member of societ 
has an equal title to the privileges of eit; 
zenship ; and, secondly, that the corporat 
strength of society should be exerted to 
eure for him actual as well as theoret 
possession of his title. How the movemen: as 
based upon that belief will ultimately affec: | 
the happiness of our people no one can wit 
certainty foresee ; nevertheless, if one is iy 
terested in the wider educational issues ; 
must define one’s own attitude towards it 
I am, therefore, bound to record my opinio: 
that in its main tendency it ought w 
heartedly to be accepted. I think 
chiefly because it seems to be inspired | 
the Christian principle of the immens 
value of the individual life, or, 
fer to put it so, by the Kantian princip! 
that no man ought to be treated mere) 
a means but always also as an end in ! 
self. But if the movement is accepted, pu 
lic education must correspondingly assum 
a character which would follow neither 
from the principle of subordination : 
from the principle of laissez faire. T 
view I submit is that the education of th: 
people should aim at enabling every ma! 
to realize the greatest fullness of life 
which he is by nature capable—‘‘ fullness 
being, I add, measured in terms of quality 
rather than of quantity, by perfection of 
form rather than by amount of content 
That view is the basis of all I have to say 
Having adopted it, I am compelled a! 
once to face the question, What are the — 
essential qualities of a full life? It is just 


if you pr 
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here that the judgment of the phronimos 
would be invaluable. In his absence I must 
hazard the conjecture that he would ap- 
mpove of at least the general drift of the 
following observations. During the last 
century we learned, following Darwin, to 
look upon all biological phenomena as inci- 
lents in a perpetual struggle wherein the 
yrizes to be won or lost were the survival 
»f the individual and the continuance of his 
species. From this point of view there 
ald be only one object of life, one causa 
vivendi, namely, to continue living, and the 
means by which it was to be attained were 
adaptations to environment achieved by an 
individual, and perhaps handed on to its 
offspring, fortunate germinal variations, or 
lucky throws of the Mendelian dice. It was 
natural, if not logically necessary, that the 
loctrine should fuse with the view, as old 
as Deseartes, that life is but an intri- 
cate complex of physico-chemical reaction. 
Upon that view, even to speak of a struggle 
for existence, is to use a metaphor admis- 
sible only on aecount of its picturesque vig- 
r; when we study the forms, processes and 
evolution of living beings we are spectators 
merely of the operation of physical and 
chemical laws in peculiar forms of matter. 
Thus the oeeurrence and the phenomena of 
life are finally and wholly to be explained 
in terms of the statistical distribution of 
positive nuclei and their satellite electrons. 

These ideas, in either their more moder- 
ate or their more drastie form, affected the 
attitude of men towards matters lying far 
outside the special province of biology. 
National policies have been powerfully in- 
fluenced by them, and it has been widely 
held that the edueation of children should 
be shaped mainly if not solely with a view 
’’ in the struggle for exist- 
enee. It is, therefore, relevant to point out 
What tremendous difficulties are involved in 
their thorough-going application. I will not 
‘peak of those which have driven physiolo- 
“ists of high standing to reject the mech- 


to “efficiency 
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anistic theory of life as unworkable, for 
I am not competent to discuss them, and 
they do not bear directly upon my argu- 
ment. It will be both simpler and more to 
our purpose to raise, as William James did 
in the last chapter of his great treatise 
on psychology, the question of the higher 
esthetic, moral and intellectual qualities 
and achievements of man, and to ask how 
these are to be brought under the concep- 
tions before us. To be fair we will not press 
the question how the emergence, say of 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, is to be ex- 
plained in terms of physics and chemistry ; 
for even the most stalwart 
hardly expect that it will actually be done; 
they only believe that conceivably it could 
be done. But it is both fair and necessary 
to ask how the things of which the sym- 
phony is typical can be accounted for on 
the principle of survival-value. James, 
facing this question with characteristic can- 
dor, felt bound to admit that they have ‘‘no 
zoological utility.’’ He coneluded, there- 
fore, that the powers and sensibilities which 
make them possible must be accidents —-that 
is, collateral consequences of a brain-struc- 
ture evolved with reference not to them but 
only to the struggle for material existence. 
The premises granted, I do not see how the 
conclusions can be avoided; but surely it 
is extremely unacceptable. If, with Her- 
bert Spencer, we could regard art merely 
as something wherewith to fill agreeably a 
leisure hour, we might be satisfied by the 
hypothesis that our sensibility to beauty in 
form, in color and in sound, is an ‘‘epiphe- 
nomenon’’ having no significance in rela- 
tion to the real business of life. But when 
we think of men whose art was in truth 
their life, and consider how eagerly the 
better part of mankind cherishes their 
memory and their works, it is next to im- 
possible to be satisfied with that view. Or 
take the ease of science. Votaries of pure 
science often seek to justify their ways to 
the outer world by the argument that dis- 


mechanists 
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coveries which seemed at first to have only are interfused. For example, the mot 
theoretical interest have often disclosed im- pure science is unmistakably creat 
mense practical utility. It is a sound its extrinsic conservative value is 
enough argument to use to silence the Phil- ited; on the other hand, the vast indy 
istine, but would the pursuit of science lose organizations of to-day exemplify 


any whit of its dignity and intrinsic value which, though conservative in th¢ 


if it were untrue? For instance, would any _ sis, yet have developed the creativ: 
member of this association refuse his rever- acter in an impressive degree. Consic 
ence to the great work of Albert Einstein tions of this kind prepare one to se 
even if it were certain that, in the words of the higher creative life, far from ly 
the famous toast, it would never do any- merely a splendid accident, is really 
body any good? I will not lengthen the clearest and purest expression of the ess 
argument by extending it to the saints and tial character of life at all its levels. | 
the philosophers, for its point should be poets are, as the Greeks called them 
already sufficiently plain. The activities of supreme makers, for all making has i 
‘*‘our higher esthetic, intellectual and moral something of the stuff of poetry. In s 
life’’ have such intrinsic worth and impor- _ there is no life, however humdrum, how 
tance that to regard their emergence as ac- ecrabbed by routine, which is not perm 
cidental and biologically meaningless is out- by the self-same element whose _inflores 
rageously paradoxical. They must be at cence is literature, art, science, philoso; 
least of equal significance with anything _ religion. 
else in man’s life, and may not unreason- The argument might rest here, but | 
ably be held to contain the clue to life’s constrained to carry it still farther. | { 
whole meaning. it difficult to believe that what is tru 
It may be helpful to put the conclusion human life in its conscious aspect is 1 
in other language. Man’s life is a tissue of some sense true of life as a whole. ( 
activities of which many are plainly conser- petent observers, for instance Professi 
vative in nature. By this I mean that their Garstang, hold that in the animal w 
function is directly or indirectly to main- there is something strictly comparable wit 
tain the existence of the race and the in- esthetic creation, but I have in view an it 
dividual. Agriculture, industry, defence, of wider scope. It is the idea develo; 
medicine, are obvious instances of the type, with whimsical seriousness by Samuel But 
and the list could easily be extended. But ler, namely, that the variations or mut 
there are other activities—I have taken art tions which in one form or another ev 
and pure science as capital instances theory of evolution postulates, are 
whose character, in contrast with the sence acts of creation homologous wit 
former, is best indicated by the term human inventions and works of art—t 
creative. The point I have tried to make if, for example, we compare the emerge! 
is that in any sane view of human life asa _ or modification of an animal organ, s2) 
whole the creative must be regarded as at with the creation of Hamlet or the inve! 
least as significant and important as the _ tion of the petrol-engine, the differences 
conservative activities. tween the two things, vast as they may ! 
Having traveled so far one must per- have yet less significance than the func 
force go farther. Purely conservative and mental resemblances. This view, whic! 
purely creative activities, if indeed they implicit in some of the older philosopies 
exist, are only limiting instances; in most, is central in the speculations of M. Berg 
if not in all activities, the two characters son; it is congruent with the ideas of se’ 
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ra] modern thinkers who are hardly to be 
iled Bergsonians ; and I think it is begin- 
ne to invade orthodox biology. It is cer- 
ly incompatible with the mechanistic 
ry of life, but nevertheless leaves room 
all that the upholders of the theory are 
tled, and (I venture to think) are really 
eoneerned to claim. That the life of an 
vanism ean be analyzed exhaustively into 
ysieal and chemical factors is a proposi- 
which it would be extremely rash to 
lispute; but it is, I think, plainly untrue 
at the behavior of the organism as an 
integrated unit remains within the cate- 
gories of physical science. Here I take my 
stand with Professor Alexander and Pro- 
fessor Lloyd Morgan, holding that life is 
not the mere sum of the physico-chemical 
reactions that oceur in an organism but a 
‘onstitutive quality of the complex of those 
reactions—a quality not ‘‘epiphenomenal,”’ 
but substantial in the sense that it makes a 
lifferenee to what Professor Stout has 
called the exeeutive order of the world. In 
Dr. Lloyd Morgan’s happy phraseology, the 
behavior of an organism involves chemical 
and physical faetors, but depends on the 
‘“emergent’’ quality which may properly 
be distinguished as life. If that be the case, 
life may well exhibit throughout its range 
the ereativeness which, I have suggested, 
is one of its essential characters. My edu- 
cational argument does not stand or fall in 
accordance with the truth or the falsity of 
this view ; but if the view were well founded 
the signifieanee of the creative element in 
human life would be made clear beyond dis- 
pute, and the general force of the argument 
would be greatly strengthened. 

The foregoing discussion has wandered 
some distance from the eclass-room. Never- 
theless it has, I think, a close bearing upon 
the questions what ought to be taught and 
in what spirit the teaching should be given. 
The curriculum, we have seen, always will 
be a partial reflection of the actual life and 
traditions of a community, and ought to 


reflect all the elements therein which have 
the greatest and most permanent value and 
significance. Without doubt these will, in 
general, be the things that have the highest 
significance and value for the human fam- 
ily as a whole, but there can hardly be said 
to be a common human tradition. There 
exists, it is true, a common European tra- 
dition based mainly upon the Greeo-Roman 
and Christianity, and it is vastly important 
for the happiness of the world to deepen 
and vivify men’s consciousness of it. But 
even this lacks the concreteness needed to 
form the basis of popular education—as is 
seen by contemplation of France and Eng- 
land, two nations that have grown up in it 
and have influenced one another strongly 
for centuries, and yet have perfectly dis- 
tinetive cultures. In short, a nation is the 
largest social unit whose ethos has the nec- 
essary individuality. Hence, though we 
should aim at making our young people 
‘‘good Europeans,’’ we can do so only by 
shaping them into that particular brand of 
good Europeans who are rightly to be 
ealled good Englishmen. Their education 
should be, in Professor Campagnac’s illu- 
minating phrase, a ‘‘conversation with the 
world,’’ but the conversation must, in the 
main, be conducted in the native idiom. 
Hence the importance of fostering in our 
elementary schools the special traits of the 
English character at its best; of giving 
English letters a chief place among the 
studies of our youth; of cherishing the 
English traditions in the arts and crafts, 
including our once proud art of music; 
even (as Mr. Cecil Sharp rightly urges) of 
reviving the old dances which were so 
gracious and typical an expression of our 
native gaiety and manners. Lest this con- 
tention should be misunderstood I add that 
I preach neither the hateful doctrine that 
what is foreign should, as such, be ex- 
cluded, nor the ignorant and presumptuous 
doctrine that what is our own is necessarily , 
the best, and that we have nothing to learn 
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from other peoples. The whole burden of 
my argument is that the things which have 
universal human value are the things of 
most importance in education. But the 
universal can be apprehended only where it 
lives in concrete embodiments. In the cases 
we are concerned with, these are elements 
or organs of a national culture; and the 
only national culture to which a child has 
direct and intimate access is his own. He 
should be taught to see, as opportunity per- 
mits, how much of it is derived from the 
common European tradition and how much 
it owes to the influences of other national 
cultures; but it should, in its concrete in- 
dividuality, be the basis of his education. 

Lastly, I have urged that among the 
strains or currents in a national tradition 
the highest value belongs to those that are 
richest in the creative element. These are 
themselves traditions of activity, practical, 
intellectual, esthetic, moral, with a high 
degree of individuality and continuity, and 
they mark out the main ‘lines in the de- 
velopment of the human spirit. Consider 
what man has made of poetry and what 
poetry has made of him; what a noble 
world he has created out of the sounds of 
vibrating reeds, strings and brass; think 
of the expansion of soul he has gained 
through architecture and the arts of which 
it is the mother and queen; of the achieve- 
ments of his thought, disciplined into the 
methods of mathematies, the sciences and 
philosophy. Do we not rightly measure the 
quality of a civilization by its activities in 
such directions as these? And if so, must 
not such activities be typically represented 
in every education which offers the means 
to anything that can properly be called 
fullness of life? 

If the force of the argument be admitted, 
the principles of the curriculum, about 
which so much has been written, take a 
clear and simple shape. A school is a place 
where a child, with his endowment of sensi- 
bilities and powers, comes to be moulded by 
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the traditions that have played the chie? 
part in the evolution of the human spiri: 
and have the greatest significance in the 
life of to-day. Here is the touchstone by 
which the claims of a subject for a place in 
the time-table can be infallibly tested, 
Does it represent one of the great move- 
ments of the human spirit, one of the major 
forms into which the creative impulses of 
man have been shaped and disciplined? |; 
it does, then its admission can not be con. 
tested. If it does not, it must be set aside: 
it may usefully be included in some special! 
course of technical instruction, but is not 
qualified to be an element in the education 
of the people. 

The same criterion may be applied to the 
methods by which the subjects of the cur- 
riculum are taught. We are constantly 
told that the ‘‘educational value’’ of a sub- 
ject lies in the mental discipline it affords, 
and, from this point of view, a distinction 
is made between its educational value and 
its import as an activity in the greater 
world; thus geometry is taught as a train- 
ing in logic, the use of tools as ‘‘hand and 
eye training,’’ and so forth. From the 
standpoint I ask you to adopt that distine- 
tion is unjustifiable and may be danger- 
ously misleading; it has, I fear, often been 
a source of aridity and unfruitfulness in 
school teaching. The mistake consists in 
supposing that the disciplinary value can 
be separated from the concrete historical 
character of the subject as a stream of cul- 
tural tradition. The discipline of the 
school workshop consists in using the tools 
of the craftsman for purposes cognate with 
his and inspired by his achievements. It is 
because this has not always been done that 
methods of ‘‘manual training’’ have too 
often falsified the expectations of their ad- 
vocates. Similarly the discipline of school 
geometry consists not in mastering an ab- 
stract scheme or formula of argumentation, 
but in steeping one’s mind in a certail 
noble tradition of intellectual activity and 
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in gradually acquiring the interests, mental 
habits and outlook that belong to it. To 
say this is not to minimize the importance 
of discipline or to expel from school studies 
the austerity which the grave old word sug- 
vests. How, for instance, could it be said 
that our school mathematics represented 
truly the genius of real mathematics if we 
neglected the element of laborious ac- 
euracy and precision of thought which are 
essential to it? What is insisted on is that 
the several forms of mental discipline are 
characters of concrete types of creative ac- 
tivity, practical, esthetic, intellectual, and 
that they influence the mind of the learner 
favorably only in so far as he pursues those 
activities as adventures of the human 
spirit, laboriously yet joyous and satisfy- 
ing, and pursues them after the manner of 
the great masters. In short, true discipline 
comes simply by trying to do fine things in 
the fine way. 

The foregoing principles, stated in a nec- 
essarily brief and crude manner, are open 
to misconceptions against which it is de- 
sirable to protect them. In the first place, 
it may seem that I am designing the educa- 
tion of the people upon a scale which may 
be magnificent but is certainly impracti- 
cable. Now I recognize the need of follow- 
ing the advice of a wise official friend who 
bids one always to bear in mind the magni- 
tude of the educational problem—to re- 
member the slum school and the remote 
village school as well as the happily placed 
schools of rich and progressive urban au- 
thorities. It is easy, no doubt, to form ex- 
travagant expectations, and by seeking to 
do too much to achieve nothing solid at all. 
But the argument is concerned far less with 
the standard to which school studies may be 
pursued than with their proper qualities 
and the spirit that should inspire them. In 
particular, it is directed against the atti- 
tude expressed recently by a public speaker 
who asked what good is poetry to a lad who 
will spend his days in following the plough 
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and spreading manure upon the fields. 
Against this attitude it urges that a man’s 
education, whatever his economic destiny, 
should bring him into fruitful contact with 
the finer elements of the human tradition, 
those that have been and remain essential 
to the value and true dignity of civilization. 
This ideal does not assume advanced 
scholarship or gifts beyond those of ordi- 
nary mortals; it implies merely that the 
normal human sensibilities and powers 
should be directed along the right ways. 
But, it may be objected, granted the 
soundness of the ideal as an ideal, the 
shortness of school life still makes it im- 
practicable. This is a criticism to be 
treated with respect. It is true that a 
study, to be of real value, must be carried 
far enough and followed long enough to 
make a definite and lasting impression. It 
is also true that some studies can hardly 
produce their proper effects at all until a 
certain level of maturity has been reached. 
For example, there is much of vital moment 
in science which evokes no response in a 
pupil before the age of adolescence. But 
what is to be deduced from these admis- 
sions? Surely the conclusions, which the 
public mind is slowly accepting, that so 
long as children leave school for good at 
fourteen some of the best fruits of educa- 
tion will be unattainable and the security 
of the others precarious. It is not merely 
a question of length of time, but also, and 
even mainly, of psychological development. 
The more carefully youth is studied the 
more significant for after-life the experi- 
ence during the years of adolescence is seen 
to be. Its importance is not a modern dis- 
covery; for even the primitive races knew 
it, and the historic churches have always 
taken account of it in their teaching and 
discipline. But the problems of what has 
ever been a fateful period have acquired 
under modern conditions of life a new 
urgency. Parents and teachers have wor- 
ried over them, devoted club-workers have 
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wrestled with them, novelists and psycholo- 
gists have studied them. In connection 
with the psychologists, mention of Dr. 
Stanley Hall’s monumental work is as in- 
evitable as it is now superfluous; reference 
should, however, be made to the recent 
memoir in which Dr. Ernest Jones has 
freshly illuminated the old idea that the 
onset of adolescence marks a definite break 
and recommencement in mental growth. 
Especially interesting is the parallelism he 
establishes between the successive phases of 
childhood and the corresponding phases of 
youth. But though in a sense the adoles- 
cent retravels a psychological route which 
he has already traversed in childhood, he 
is, of course, capable of vastly deeper and 
wider vision and experience. The case for 
universal education beyond the age of 
fourteen depends ultimately upon the im- 
portance of shaping his new capabilities in 
conformity with the finer traditions of civ- 
ilized life. Public opinion, regretting the 
generous gesture of 1918, has not at the 
moment aecepted the larger view of the 
mission of edueation; but as the nation 
learns to care more for the quality of its 
common manhood and womanhood and un- 
derstands more clearly the conditions upon 
which that quality depends, the forward 
movement, now unhappily arrested, will 
certainly be resumed. For that better time 
we must prepare and build. 

There is another objection to which I 
should think it unseemly to refer if it were 
not a stumbling-block to so many persons of 
good will. A liberal publie education will, 
they fear, make people unwilling to do 
much of the world’s work which, though 
disagreeable, must still be carried on. The 
common sense of Dr. Johnson gave the 
proper reply a hundred and fifty years ago. 
Being asked whether the establishment of 
a school on his friend Bennet Langton’s 
estate would not tend to make the people 
less industrious, ‘‘No, sir,’’ said Johnson, 
‘while learning to read and write is a dis- 
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tinction, the few who have that distinction 
may be the less inclined to work; but whey 
everybody learns to read and write it is » 
longer a distinction. A man who has q 
laced waistcoat is too fine a man to work. 
but if everybody had laced waistcoats, w; 
should have people working in laced waist. 
coats.’’ 

Lastly, complaint may be made that in 
all this discourse about the finer valyes 
nothing has been said about the ordinary 
utilities, and the ironical may ask whether 
it is an error to suppose that the education 
of the people should furnish them with use- 
ful knowledge and abilities. Now the tes: 
of utility which the plain man applies t 
education is, in principle, sound and jp. 
dispensable; it is, in fact, congruent wit) 
the biological origin and function of the 
educational progress. The only point 
doubtful is whether the test is always based 
upon a sufficiently broad idea of utility. 
The only satisfactory definition of the use- 
ful is that it contributes definitely and posi- 
tively to fullness of life. From that point 
of view it is useful to teach a ploughboy to 
love poetry and not useful to teach a public 
schoolboy to hate Greek. This is not, I re- 
mark, an argument against teaching a sub- 
ject whose disappearance from our educa- 
tion would be an irreparable disaster. It 
means merely that the literatures of the 
ancient world, when taught, should be 
taught in such a way as to contribute posi- 
tively to the quality of a modern life. But 
the term ‘‘useful,’’ according to the defini- 
tion, certainly includes utility in the nar- 
rower sense. The daily work of the world 
must be kept going, and one of the essen- 
tial tasks of the schools is to fit the young 
to carry it on under the immensely compli- 
cated conditions of present-day civilization. 
There is no incompatibility between this 
admission and the general line of my argu- 
ment. The only relevant limitation im- 
posed by the argument is that what is con- 
servative in purpose shall be creative in its 
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method and, being so, shall embody some 
dignified tradition of practical, esthetic or 
intellectual activity. The condition may be 
satisfied by a technical education based 
upon many of the great historic occupations 

men and women—for example, upon 
agriculture, building, engineering, dress- 
making—provided that inspiration _ is 
sought from the traditions of the industry 
or eraft at their noblest. Any one who has 
, wide acquaintance with the schools of the 
country will know some whose work ac- 
cords with these high requirements and 
gives to practically minded boys or girls an 
education truly liberal in aim—that is, an 
edueation whieh tends to free their minds 
from bondage to sordid tastes and petty in- 
terests and to make them happily at home 
among large ideas and activities of wide 
and enduring importance. What these 
schools have done and are doing should be 
borne in mind when Article 10 of the Act 
of 1918 comes again to life or is replaced 
by legislative provisions of still bolder de- 
sign. To conceive ‘‘secondary education 
for all’’ as meaning ‘‘the grammar school 
curriculum for all’’ would be to make a 
most serious blunder. The only mistake 
more serious would be to exclude adolescent 
boys and girls, even of the humblest station, 
from any essential part of the national in- 
heritanee of culture. But this error may 
be avoided while full account is yet taken 
of the far-reaching differences in the tal- 
ents and ingenium of individuals and the 
rich diversity of the valuable currents, in- 
tellectual, practical and esthetic, in the life 
of the community, of which any one may 
be made the basis of a course truly liberal 
in quality. 

The eminent philosopher, Professor Gio- 
vanni Gentile, now minister of publie in- 
struction in the Italian Government, has in 
more than one brilliant work—notably in 
his eloquent leetures on ‘‘The Reform of 
Edueation’’—expounded views largely eon- 
gruent with those expressed in this paper. 





I welcome his agreement not merely be- 
cause it may be presumed that the princi- 
ples he upholds are the principles inform- 
ing his administration, but even more be- 
cause the philosophical positions from 
which we start are widely different. Sig- 
nor Gentile holds, as I do, that the proper 
aim of education is to shape the activities 
of the individual spirit in accordance with 
the best traditions of the human movement. 
In particular, he does not shrink from in- 
sisting that the simplest instruction in the 
primary schools should be offered in the 
true spirit of culture. And he also main- 
tains that the education of the people must 
be national in its general setting. Indeed, 
I venture to think that he sometimes car- 
ries this idea too far—appearing to advo- 


‘cate as an end in itself what should surely 


be only the means to a broader end, and to 
forget his noble declaration that the teacher 
must always stand for the universal. This 
is an error hard to be avoided by a philoso- 
pher whose inspiration is largely Hegelian ; 
moreover, it is easily pardonable in a patri- 
otie speaker with the glorious cultural his- 
tory of Italy behind him and before him 
the elementary school teachers of Trieste 
redenta. But although I regret Signor 
Gentile’s adhesion to what I consider a 
false view of the relation between the indi- 
vidual soul and society, his book has high 
value, for it expresses a passionate convic- 
tion that during the last century the devel- 
opment of the great European peoples went 
in some respects sadly astray, and that 
their moral health can be restored only by 
education inspired from top to bottom by 
a true judgment of values. Here he is, I 
believe, fundamentally right. The last 
hundred years have greatly accentuated the 
gravity of a problem which was discerned 
by the poet Schiller and diagnosed in the 
famous ‘‘Letters on Esthetic Education’’ 
he published in 1795. To this diagnosis 
Dr. C. G. Jung has devoted an interesting 
chapter in his book on ‘‘ Psychological 
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Types.’’ In Schiller’s view the immense 
progress of the modern nations has been 
purchased at the expense of the develop- 
ment of the individual soul, so that, in spite 
of the greatness of our achievements, we 
are, man for man, inferior to the various 
and well-rounded Athenians of the best 
days. It is the division of labor essential 
to a large seale organization of society 
which has at once made general progress 
possible and individual impoverishment in- 
evitable, for it has cut individual men off 
from experiences that are indispensable to 
the full well-being of mankind. If this was 
true in the days of the French Revolution, 
how much more true it is to-day, and how 
much more grave the evil. We are told 
that before the era of industrialism the 
great mass of our people enjoyed a culture 
which, though simple, was sincere and at 
least kept them in touch with the springs 
of beauty. What truth there is in the pic- 
ture I do not know, but it is certain that 
with what is called the industrial revolu- 
tion the conditions that make it credible 
largely disappeared. Torn from the tradi- 
tions of the old rural life and domestie in- 
dustry and herded into towns where in the 
fight for mere existence they lost their hold 
on all that gave grace to the former life, 
and where the ancient institutions which 
might have helped them to build up a 
worthy new one were themselves submerged 
in the rising tide of featureless and monot- 
onous industrial activity, the folk who now 
constitute the bulk of our population were 
eut off effectually from ‘‘sweetness and 
light.’’ That was the situation when the 
task of public education was taken seri- 
ously in hand, and that, notwithstanding 
a great amelioration in details, is for far 
too many the situation to-day. There are 
some who think that the only remedy is to 
ery halt to the modern movement and re- 
turn deliberately to medievalism. This is, 
I fear, a counsel of despair; instead of 
indulging idle dreams it will be more prof- 
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itable, assuming the unalterable conditions 
of modern life, to consider how the pes 
may so be modified as to place the true dig. 
nity and grace of life within the reach 9; 
all who are qualified to achieve them 
That can be done only by a system of edy. 
cation which brings the things of enduring 
and universal worth to the doors of th 
common people. It is what has been doy, 
by many an elementary school teacher 
sometimes with secant assistance from pub. 
lie opinion, simply because, face to fac¢ 
with his helpless charges, he was impelled 
to give them the best he had to give. |; 
will be done with increasing happy results 
the more clearly it is seen that the proper 
function of the elementary schools is some. 
thing much more than to protect the stat: 
against the obvious danger of a grossly 
ignorant populace or to ‘‘educate our mas. 
ters’’ in the rudiments of citizenship 
And unless it is done, unless the natura! 
hunger of the people for knowledge ani 
beauty is wisely stimulated and widely sat- 
isfied, no material prosperity can in the 
end save the social body from irretrievab 
degradation and disaster. 
Percy Nunn 





EDUCATION IN ITS INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASPECT 

DurinG the Education Week of the na- 
tion when the minds and hearts of the 
whole people are turned with more than 
usual interest to the needs, conditions and 
promises of education, it is at least quite 
fitting that we glimpse its international 
aspect. The common, indispensable needs 
of mankind; food, clothing, shelter, sun- 
shine, sanitation, exercise, rest, sleep, ete. 
tend to unite the world in a common strug: 
gle. These universal physical require 
ments, coupled with the no less common 
human attribytes of intelligence, sym 
pathy, courage, patience, love of truth and 
justice, desire to serve, to better conditions 
and to relieve suffering, ete., make the 
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deepest interests of humanity one, which 
need only to be fostered to bring out the 
be st in all, and to establish right relations 
¢ effort and progress among all classes of 
eivilization. 

Peaceful methods of construction are 
always more to be desired than the de- 
tractive methods of war; the human ele- 
ments that unite individuals and nations, 
more to be desired than those that alienate 
and divide. Among intelligent people of 
all countries there is a universal ery for 
international comity, peace and good gov- 
ernment. The reason that these hungers 
are not always realized can frequently be 
traced to a faulty education system. The 
ideas, impressions and habits formed in 
childhood and youth shape the character 
of the man, and usually persist without 
change to the grave. In all countries, it 
‘requently happens that those who are best 
fitted by nature, education and experience 
to lead in the training of youth are re- 
quired, through political expedience or the 
boldness and over-enthusiasm of ignorance, 
to follow. 

After the world war, most countries 
found their treasuries in a highly depleted 
condition at a time when the need of 
money for industrial activity, reparation 
and reconstruction was excessively great. 
The inerease of democracy in education in 
nearly all countries as a result of the war, 
reducing illiteracy and extending the rudi- 
ments of education to the masses, called for 
financial outlays which, in many eases, 
were not available. It is to be doubted if 
any field of life was more immediately and 
vitally affected by the war than that of 
education. Exeellent teachers were called 
to the front, others, less prepared, were 
improvised to take their places; if the reg- 
ular teachers returned it was seldom to 
enter the former profession. But the 
greatest disturbance to the education sys- 
tems resulted from the change of ideals on 
which the systems were founded; lack of 


confidence in the old without a clear vision 
of what should constitute the new is at the 
base of the confusion now seen so clearly 
in the many formerly prominent school 
systems of the world. 

The nations (not necessarily the leaders, 
fixed in character) suddenly awoke to the 
new conceptions of life. It was shown that 
in our vaunted civilization, from the activ- 
ities of peace and wholesome construction 
to the activities of war and wanton de- 
struction, is but a step which may be taken 
in a moment by any people if the leaders 
of the nations so advise. To-day, free and 
prosperous; to-morrow, bound and _ bur- 
dened with unredeemable debts; all be- 
cause the populace united with the leaders 
in an effort to force their thought and wills 
on other sovereignties by means of war. It 
was likewise discovered, and much 
strengthened since the war, that the sue- 
cess of a democracy depends almost wholly 
on the general intelligence of its citizens. 
An uneducated democracy is a dangerous 
thing, easily influenced by the wily dema- 
gogue, and may even become a menace to 
civilization. Democracy can not prosper 
without an intelligent citizenry. It is here 
especially that we are able to see the truth 
of the statement, ‘‘a little learning maketh 
mad.’’ The immodesty or assurance of 
ignorance and partial knowledge tend to 
make demagogues of would-be leaders; 
only by thorough education of the whole 
people can this threatening evil be over- 
come. 

Judging from the outer manifestations 
as seen in the discussions, legislative acts, 
ministerial decrees and reports, and edu- 
cational literature, the leading interests 
and high-lights of education in its inter- 
national aspect since the world war, may 
be stated briefly as follows: A fundamental 
change in the ideal of education (includ- 
ing many countries), tending more toward 
democracy and individualism in education, 
strengthening the individual by developing 
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his powers from within and utilizing his 
capacity, not a memory process but an 
educative process; an increased desire, in 
most countries, to remove illiteracy and 
carry the benefits of the new education 
and citizenship to the masses; to work over 
and modify the programs of instruction, 
adapting them to the conditions of the en- 
larged schools and fitting them to the 
capacity and future needs of the pupils 
(under this head comes the struggle every- 
where present of determining ‘‘What 
knowledge is of most worth ?’’—vocational, 
scientific, or humanistic (classic) ; in the 
newer countries the trend is toward voeca- 
tional, in the older toward the humanistic 
or a modified scientific; deep concern is 
manifested in most countries with refer- 
ence to the proper attitude on religious 
education, including moral education, pub- 
lie education only, or public and private 
schools; provision has been made in most 
countries for continuation schools and 
adult education, mostly of an industrial 
type; provision has been made and special 
attention given to the suitable preparation 
of larger bodies of teachers, and most 
countries have increased the wages of 
teachers, still low in comparison with other 
activities of equal responsibilities; health 
and physical education are other interests 
that are receiving renewed attention in 
most countries, necessitating medical in- 
spection of school buildings and better 
housing of teachers and children; effort is 
made and encouragement given to attract 
foreign students to finish their education 
in the nation’s higher institutions of learn- 
ing, and to encourage the interchange of 
students, teachers, and professors among 
the nations (an excellent stimulator of 
peace and international understanding and 
comity) ; the psychological clinic or mental 
testing of school children, though new and 
not yet seasoned, has spread to most of the 
nations of the world and is being applied 
in many ways to perfect the method and 
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use it to discover the capacity or natiy 
ability of individuals, classes, races, oy 
large groups of commensurable peoples, 

There are many other educational inter. 
ests that have stood forth clearly in one oy 
more countries, but seem to be less genera! 
in their extent than those given aboy 
The extent of the field and the effort tha: 
has been made to condense the though; 
may have resulted in the omission of some 
universally common interest or have com. 
bined it with another wherein it is over. 
shadowed and not seen. 

To one in a position to survey the entir 
field of education the one most encouraging 
feature is the rapidly inereasing get. 
together-spirit among the educators of tly 
world in which no nation can be said to 
lead. This, coupled with the crude enthp- 
siasm of the populace for more and better 
education, is in itself an exceedingly hope- 
ful sign. The educators of many countries 
are beginning to unite their efforts in form- 
ing international institutions of learning 
wherein students of different nations may 
meet on a common level. Such an institu- 
tion is the ‘‘Proposed International Insti- 
tute of Culture,’’ Florence, Italy, now in 
the process of formation; The Institute of 
International Education, New York City, 
or the recently established International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. To this same 
get-together-spirit of educators and states- 
men may be attributed the World Confer- 
ence on Education held in San Francisco, 
June—July, 1923, called and sponsored by 
the National Education Association of the 
United States; The Imperial Education 
Conference, London, England, June, 192); 
The International Congress of Secondary 
Educators, first organized in connection 
with the World Exposition in Paris, 190): 
and other similar bodies. In the setting 
aside of an Education Week to increase t! 
education get-together-spirit, the United 
States is not alone, but is led or imitated 
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by many other advanced nations. With 
the spread of educational intelligence 
among the people, the overcoming of illit- 
eracy, the strengthening of human under- 
standing, it will be found that the present 
difieulties of international relations will 
be greatly lessened. 
G. W. A. Luckry 

SpecIALIST IN FOREIGN EDUCATION 

Systems, U. 8S. Bureau oF 

EDUCATION 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
HEALTH BOARD 


Reviewine briefly the work of the Interna- 
tional Health Board, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion in a statement made public on October 17 
shows that in the course of not quite ten years 
of cooperative service with government authori- 
ties, hookworm infection the world over has been 
measurably diminished; progress has been made 
toward reducing the ravages of malaria; and a 
relentless campaign is still being waged against 
yellow fever. The statement adds: 

From the outset, however, the board has main- 
tained the conviction that public health is essen- 
tially a function of government. No private and 
temporary agency, whatever its resources, could or 
should discharge responsibilities which, by their 
nature, belong to the constituted authorities of the 
commonwealth. Private enterprise, therefore, may 
be best employed in awakening public opinion and 
thereby encouraging state and county officials to 
establish permanent agencies for public health 
work. Responsibility for the control and cure of 
any one disease has never been assumed by the 
board; but aid has been given in control and cure 
where such steps might be expected to demonstrate 
a need and suggest a possible program. 


The board points out that continued advance 
in preventive medicine the world over depends 
upon an adequate supply of skilled public 
health servants. Research has been aided in 
special cases where it might lead to the more 
effective application of existing knowledge to 
the control of disease. Training schools for 
health officers, nurses and visitors have been 
promoted, it points out, and contributions have 
been made toward the establishment of schools 
of publie hygiene. And finally, the fruits of 
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these enterprises have been made accessible to 
a broader circle by means of international fel- 
lowships. 


PROGRAM OF THE AMERICAN CHILD 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


THE program of the American Child Health 
Association, as stated recently by Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, who is presi- 
dent of the association, is as follows: 


(1) Certain communities have been selected as 
demonstration centers to show and prove the effi- 
ciency of scientific organization in child health. 
Every possible measure looking toward the preven- 
tion of disease and improvement of the health of 
children, from the days before they are born until 
they leave the schools, is mobilized in these centers. 
These demonstrations have been inaugurated in 
three new localities and our officers are administer- 
ing a demonstration which was already in progress 
at Mansfield, O., on behalf of the Red Cross. The 
new localities are Fargo, N. D.; Rutherford 
County, Tennessee, and Athens, Ga. 

The decision as to which communities should be 
selected was based primarily upon their being rep- 
resentative of typical community problems, and, 
secondly, upon the measure of promise of perma- 
nent local and state cooperation. These new dem- 
onstrations are supported by the Commonwealth 
Fund, and together they involve an expenditure of 
approximately $350,000 a year, and extend over 
five years’ time. Over forty localities entered com- 
petition to secure our services. 

In all of these demonstration areas civie bodies, 
physicians and local authorities are participating 
in a definite, positive organized manner fo lift the 
state of child health in their community as a dem- 
onstration to the nation of what can be done gen- 
erally through systematic organization and scien- 
tifieally directed efforts. 

(2) Many of the communities which failed in 
the competition to secure these demonstrations 
have expressed a great desire for expert assistance 
in order that they themselves, from their own re- 
sources, may undertake similar constructive work 
for maximum health protection for their children. 

(3) We have determined to add still a further 
field to our activities which I regard as of first 
importance. This is broadly the scientifie deter- 
mination of the standing of different communities 
in respect to their own efforts in child health pro- 
motion. 

We propose to examine as many communities as 
our resources will permit and to grade them as to 
their relative perfection of these protective meas- 
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ures. We have hopes that we can bring stimula- 
tion to many of them and indication of their de- 
linquencies will be helpful in remedy. But we 
more especially rely upon a realization by the com- 
munities of the necessity for enlarged support to 
their public and private agencies which are already 
in motion amongst them. 


THE SCHOOLS OF LAFAYETTE, 
LOUISIANA 


DESCENDANTS of the French Canadians, who 
still form a large part of the population of 
LaFayette Parish, Louisiana, on the rich bottom 
lands of the Mississippi river, have developed a 
system of schools which is the most progressive 
in that state, according to Rural School Leaflet, 
No. 19, published by the Department of the In- 
terior through the Bureau of Education. 

Twenty years ago, Mr. Faulk points out, 26 
one-teacher schools constituted the entire educa- 
tional system of the parish. Up to that time 
French was the principal language taught in the 
rural public schools. If fruits of these condi- 
tions may be judged by the 1920 census, they 
are the illiteracy of approximately a third of the 
white people of the parish, and almost three 
fourths of the negroes. Interspersed among the 
Areadians, are settlers of Spanish descent from 
the days of the Spanish domination of Louisi- 
ana. In the western part of the parish is an 
English settlement established many years ago 
by immigrants from Georgia and the Carolinas. 
Immigration can in no way be blamed for the 
high rate of illiteracy, as only 0.9 per cent. of 
the population is foreign born. 

Changed educational conditions are marked 
by the use of English as the teaching medium 
in the schools, and the reduction of one-room 
schools of the parish to two. Nineteen up-to- 
date consolidated schools now furnish 147 
trained teachers for the parish enrollment of 
4,460 white pupils. High school education is 
within reach of all these children, for six of the 
consolidated schools provide four years of high 
school while three others supply two years. 
Daily transportation by motor bus. or horse 
wagonette is furnished at a cost of 10 cents each 
per day to 1,400 children. Very few of the 
children have to be transported more than six 
miles. 

LaFayette Parish is ranked by its superin- 
tendent as holding place educationally with the 
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leading parishes in the state. With the exon. 
tion of Orleans Parish, it is the most de, sels 
populated, though it is 74.5 per cent. rural: js. 
only incorporation with more than 2,500 peop) 
is LaFayette City, 9,000 population. LaFavert. 
Parish claims the honor of being the first in the 
tenance, first to establish a consolidated seh, 

and first to transport pupils at public expense 


INDUSTRY AND THE SOUTH MAN- 
CHESTER HIGH SCHOOL 


A NEW program of industrial education ho: 
been adopted by South Manchester, Connecti, 
This embraces the cooperation of industria} or- 
ganizations with existing educational facilities 
to effect a practical plan for utilizing the ~ 
uates of local schools to fill positions of respon- 
sibility in manufacturing plants located in th: 
town. 

The plan, which, according to its sponsors, 
has passed out of the experimental stage, rep 
resents a coordination and cooperation of the 
South Manchester High School, the State 
Trade School and Cheney Brothers Silk Mills, 
which employ 4,500 persons. It has been in 
operation for about three years. 

The pupil receives the academic training in 
the high school, the textile theory in the trade 
school and practical experience in the mill dur- 
ing his four years. During the school year he 
works on practical lines for approximately ten 
hours per week, receiving 20 cents, 25 cents, 30) 
eents and 35 cents per hour, respectively, for 
the four years. During this time he receives 
instruction in all processes so that he has a 
general idea of silk manufacturing from the 
opening of raw silk bales to the finishing o! 
the woven materials. 

After graduation he is taken into the plant 
and given intensive experience in a progressive 
manner, so that at the end of three or four 
years he is available for any department. Dur- 
ing this period he is enabled to find his level and 
gains experience that enables the management to 
train him for a position of responsibility. 


A PLATOON PLAN FOR THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA SCHOOLS 


In order to reduce part-time in the Philadel- 
phia schools, the school authorities are exper 
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¢ with a platoon type of organization. 
ler the proposed plan the classrooms, 
are normally occupied five hours a day, 
be occupied seven and eight hours. 
ake such use of the buildings without 
reasing beyond five hours the time of attend- 
e of any one group, necessitates a division 
ipils into several groups, one of which 
cupy the building for several hours to 
ediately followed in school by another 
when the first group leaves the building. 
dividing the pupils of the schools into 
e groups, each of which equals one half of 
ttings provided in the building, it is pos- 
» house any two of these three groups in 
ding at one time, and to provide not 
n four and a half hours for each of the 
Thus theoretically one building ac- 
mmodates 50 per cent. more pupils than its 
seating capacity. Practically, however, the sav- 
‘ng could seldom represent so much as this on 
count of the necessity of grouping pupils ac- 
rding to grades. 
In a statement describing the plan an official 
the department of superintendence said: 


It is realized that any such scheme of organi- 
will cause considerable inconvenience in 
es in which children happen to be located in 

e than one of these groups. Some children will 

to leave home early while others will not leave 

ol until late in the day. Besides, when chil- 
ren attend school in several different groups their 
neh periods will have to be at different times. 

It is realized, therefore, that no such plan of 
rganization can be successful even as a temporary 

asure without a sympathetic understanding of 
the board’s problem and without a full cooperation 

f the community affected. But it is believed also 
that if the publie appreciates the fact that the 

ard of Education is making vast and strenuous 

Torts to relieve the situation finally, not by ex- 
pedients but by placing school buildings where 
they are required, the public will cooperate cheer- 
fully even in the undertakings which are incon- 
venient to them. 

There are now 38,000 children on part-time 
in Philadelphia. Nineteen public schools are 
under construction. An expenditure of $36,- 
00,000 for additional schools is planned. 


THE BALTIMORE SCHOOLS 


Dre. Davin E. WeEGLEIN was appointed Oc- 
tober 19 first assistant superintendent of the 
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The appointment was made 
left by the resignation 
A. J. Miller. Dr. 
Weglein will assume his new duties on January 


Baltimore schools. 
to fill the 
two weeks ago of Charles A. 


vacancy 


1, when Dr. Miller’s resignation goes into effect. 

The new assistant superintendent has been 
associated with the school board in an executive 
capacity for many years. 
the Western High School from 1906 until Janu- 
ary 1, 1921, when he was placed in charge of 


He was principal of 


education in the senior and junior high schools. 
The appointment carries with it a salary of 
$6,000 a year, the same salary that Dr. Weglein 
has been receiving. 

William R. Flowers, principal of the Eastern 
High School, was appointed to fill Dr. Weg- 
lein’s old post. Miss Laura J. Cairnes, head of 
the department of history at the Western High 
School, will be asked to accept the principal- 
ship of the Eastern High School. 

The board also appointed Norman L. Clark 
vice-principal of the Polytechnic Institute. Mr. 
Clark has been an instructor in the department 
of science at the institute since 1918. He will 
fill the post left vacant by the resignation last 
summer of William H. Hall, now head of the 
department of science at Polytechnic. 

Other appointments announced by the board 
include the following: Miss Helen Stromberg, 
principal of the new elementary school at Cen- 
tral avenue and Lexington street. The school 
now is nearing completion. Miss Stromberg is 
principal of School No. 93, Glenn W. Owens is 
principal of the Forest Park Senior-Junior 
High School, Mr. 
Owens is head of the department of English at 
the Baltimore City College. 

The school board, meeting in executive ses- 
sion, also authorized Dr. Henry S. West, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, to make in- 
quiries concerning the condition of every school 
in the city. 
tempt to fix the responsibility for failure to 
make proper repairs on various school buildings. 


also almost completed. 


This action will be taken in an at- 


THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION OF THE 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


SEVERAL changes in faculty of which Pro- 
fessor George F. Arps is dean are announced. 
The Bureau of Educational Research has been 
strengthened by the addition of Dr. E. J. Ash- 
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baugh as assistant director. He was formerly 
protessor at the University of Iowa, and dur- 
ing the past two years has been connected with 
the department of school administration at 
Ohio. The facilities of the bureau have been 
further improved by various minor additions to 
its technical staff. 

In the Department of Fine Arts, Professor C. 
F. Kelley has resigned as head of the depart- 
ment, and goes to Chicago to become assistant 
director of the Art Institute. This vacancy will 
be filled by Professor James R. Hopkins. 

Professor L. F. Anderson, of the department 
of the history of education, will be on leave 
during 1923-24, and will spend a part of his 
time in Europe studying educational conditions 
and conducting researches in European libraries. 
his place 
Penney, 


During Professor Anderson’s absence 
will be taken by Professor Mark E. 
formerly of Cornell University. 

The department of principles and practice of 
education acquires three new full professors. 
Professor O. G. Brim comes from Cornell Uni- 
versity to take charge of some new courses in 
elementary and rural education. Dr. V. T. 
Thayer, now principal of the Ethical Culture 
High School, New York, has been appointed 
but will not begin service until the year 1924— 
1925. His work will be mainly in the field of 
secondary education. Alpheus W. Smith, pro- 
fessor in the department of physics at Ohio 
State University, will now devote approximately 
two thirds of his time to the department of 
principles and practice, giving advanced courses 
in scientifie education. 

To the department of psychology three new 
assistant professors have been added. Dr. E. 
A. Doll, formerly psychologist of the New Jer- 
sey State Department of Institutional Agencies, 
will assist Professor H. H. Goddard in the 
conduct of the psychological clinie and will give 
advanced courses in clinical and abnormal psy- 
chology. Dr. H. A. Toops is leaving his posi- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and will take charge of certain work in psy- 
chological statistics and conduct the university 
intelligence tests. Dr. H. M. Johnson, from the 
department of psychology at the University of 
Minnesota, will devote most of his time to re- 
search and teaching in connection with compara- 
tive psychology. 

The department of school administration ac- 
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quires a new professor in Dr. J. Cayce Mors. 
son, formerly specialist in educational measy; : 
ments for the New York State Departn: 
Education. A successor to Dr. E. J. Ashbaue 
has not yet been named. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEws 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY Theod 
Roosevelt’s birthday on October 27 with si; 
ceremonies at noon held before the hons 


observed 


which he lived during his four years in collec: 
The memorial tablet, placed upon the hous: 
38 Winthrop Street, which is between the Ha 
vard Yard and the freshman dormitories, is + 
gift of the Roosevelt Memorial Associat 
The presentation was by Charles G. Wash 
of Worcester, a classmate; President Lowel! p 
ceived the gift on behalf of the University; ; 
presiding officer was Professor Albert Bushn: 
Hart. President Emeritus Charles W. F! 
wrote the following inscription for the tablet 
Here Lived 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

during 

four formative and fruitful years 

as a member of Harvard College 
1876-1880 


Tue Polish Government has decorated D: 
William Orr, special representative of th 
Young Men’s Christian Association in Europ 
in recognition of his services to the ministry 
education, according to a ecablegram received b 
the New York headquarters of the Young Men’: 
Christian Association. 


H. L. Wuitrte.p, formerly president of tl. 
Mississippi College for Women, has been nom- 
nated for election as governor of the state. 


Proressor Hrram M. Perkins, ninety-yea! 
old donor of Ohio Wesleyan’s new observator 
and its sixty-one inch reflecting telescope, emer 
itus professor of astronomy and mathematics at 
the university, has been elected to members 
in the American Astronomical Society. 


Art the fall meeting of the Corporation of th 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, three 
new life members were elected: Gerard Swope, 
95, president of the General Electric Compa: 
Arthur D. Little, ’85, president of Arthur )) 
Little, Ine.; Franklin W. Hobbs, ’89, president 
of the Arlington Mills. 


FLo 


partm 


3, 1923] 


REVEREND IrnviNG MAURER, pastor of the 


Congregational Church at Columbus, 


s been offered the presidency of Beloit 
at Beloit, Wis. 
Pau. E. TirswortH, dean and professor 
vlish at Alfred College, has been elected 
lent of Washington College, Chestertown, 


af 


RevEREND J. J. BoYuan, Pu.D., has been 
nted president of Des Moines Catholic Col- 
to sueceed Dr. D. T. Mulvihill, who re- 

ed on account of ill health. Father Boylan 


[., his native city, and accompanied Bishop 
Dowling to Des Moines, where he was assigned 
: teacher in the college over which he now pre- 

1 council of St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, 

s appointed as vice-president and dean Miss 
Catherine Beatrice Firth, London, formerly di- 

or of studies at Newnham College, Cam- 
re. 

De. E. L. Kunwes has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of education in the Municipal 
University of Akron, Ohio. 

Dre. James L. Murrety, of Lake Erie Col- 

ze, Ohio, has been made professor of educa- 

at Lawrence College, and Dr. Joseph W. 
Griffiths, of Cornell University, has been ap- 
pointed to the recently established chair of psy- 
logy. 

Raymonp W. Herm, who for the past four 
ears has held the dual position in Delaware of 
tate director for vocational education and pro- 
fessor of agricultural education at the Univer- 
sity of Delaware, has recently been appointed 
to serve as the state supervisor of agriculture 
lso for the biennium 1923-1924. 


Cuester L. Brewer, professor of physical 
lueation at the University of California, has 
returned to his former position at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri as professor of physical edu- 
tion and director of athletics. 


Firoyo A. Rowe, of the Michigan State De- 
partment of Education, has been appointed to 
he newly established position of director of 
physical education in the Cleveland Schools. 


Frank Wuutenovse, high-school principal 
\ 


lansfield, Ohio, has been appointed research 
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assistant to Professor Guy M. Whipple of the 
department of experimental education at the 
University of Michigan. 


WENDALL STANTON Brooks, of Carlton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn., has been appointed as- 
Liberal Arts of 


ding Paul 


sistant dean of the College of 
Northwestern University, 


Palmer. 


Proressor H. R. Hunt, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, has been appointed head 
Michigan 
Agricultural College, taking the place of the 
late Professor W. B. Barrows. 


of the zoology department ol the 


R. Curncuy, of Claremont, New 
Jersey, has been appointed director of under- 
work at Wesleyan Uni- 


EVERETT 
graduate religious 
versity. 


ProressoR Epwarp J. HENNING heads the 
committee in charge of the million dollar en- 
dowment fund of George Washington Univer- 


sity, Washington, D. C. 


CHARLES F. Prospes has been appointed edi- 
tor of the Department of Education for the 
State of New York. The new editor succeeds 
Lloyd L. last 
spring director of the Administration Division. 


Cheney, who was appointed 


Dr. HENRY Coe CuLBERTSON, who for eleven 
years was president of the College of Emporia, 
Kansas, is now manager of the Clark Teachers’ 
Agency at Los Angeles, California. 


T. W. Warkrns has resigned as assistant 
headmaster of the Huntington School for Boys, 


3oston, to become principal of Kent's Hill 


Seminary, Kent’s Hill, Me. 


PrincipaL J. E. Srace, of 
Chillicothe, Ohio, has been elected superintend- 
ent at Crooksville as the successor of Superin- 


tendent Bates who recently resigned. 


SUPERVISING 


Miss CAROLINE ZEININGER, of Janesville, 


Wis., retires this year after forty-five years of 
taught 


For several has 


Latin in the high school. 


teaching. years she 


A DINNER was given by the Old Bowdoin 
Club, of Portland, Maine, on October 26, to Dr. 
F. N. Whittier, director of the gymnasium and 
long in charge of athletics at Bowdoin College. 
President Sills, of Dr. Dudley 


the Hemen- 


Bowdoin, al d 
Allen Sargent, director emeritus of 
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way gymnasium of Harvard University and 
president of the Sargent School for Physical 
Education, were among the speakers. 


Proressor Cart Ho.wuipay, dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences and head of the Eng- 
lish department of the University of Toledo, is 
absent on leave during the present semester. 
With headquarters in New York City, Professor 
Holliday is visiting various eastern colleges and 


universities. 


Dr. M. Isuizaka, president of Aoyama Col- 
lege of Tokio, arrived in the United States on 
October 12. The object of his visit is to secure 
American aid in rebuilding Japan’s destroyed 
educational institutions. 


Dr. WitiiAm L. Errincer, superintendent of 
schools of New York City, and Miss Olive M. 
Jones, president of the National Education As- 
sociation, gave addresses on October 23 at the 
International Conference of Humane Societies 
of New York. 

Dr. GrorGe F. Zook, specialist in higher edu- 
cation of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, delivered the address on the oceasion of 
the “Fall Scholarship Day” at Pennsylvania 
State College. Dr. Zook was formerly head of 
the department of history and political science 
at Penn State. 


At the Connecticut College convocation this 
week Dr. William Beebe, director of the British 
Guiana Tropical Research Station of the New 
York Zoological Society, spoke on “A Natura- 
list in the Guiana Jungle,” illustrating his lee- 
ture with moving pictures. 


JoHN ENRIGHT, commissioner of education of 
New Jersey, and Professor Dallas Lore Sharp, 
of Boston University, were speakers at the Cape 
May County teachers’ institute at Wildwood, 
N. J., on October 25. 


JOSEPHINE CoRLISS Preston, state superin- 
tendent of Washington, spent two weeks begin- 
ning on October 19 in a lecturing tour through 
New England. 


A committee of the Vassar College Alumnae 
has recommended to the college a separate de- 
partment of education and cooperation with the 
schools of the vicinity, including rural schools. 
The committee states that 43 per cent. of Vas- 
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sar graduates who are in remunerative e) ploy 


ment are in the teaching profession. 
ProposaLs to establish a separate tr: 
school for men teachers in New York City as 
a means of increasing the number of men j; 
the city’s teaching corps have been rejected }) 
The three tea he 
ers’ training schools of the city will continue } 
be coeducational. While agreeing that there ; 
too few men teachers in the school system, th: 
superintendents declare that in their opinion a 
separate training school will not remedy ti, 
The reason for the shortage of mey 
“is an economic one; that is, one of salary.” 
The latest proposal to establish a men’s training 
school was advanced by one of the local sch 
boards. The local board believed that if su 
a school were established and the students wer 
enabled to organize athletic teams, more boys 
would be attracted from the high schools. Thy 
objections of the superintendents, as expressed 
in their reply to the local board, are numerous, 
according to the school editor of the Evening 
Mail. They believe in the principle of ¢o- 
education, and think it unwise to “unscramble” 
the teachers’ training schools; they point out 
there are not enough men applicants to form a 
separate school; they declare a training scho 
is too expensive to maintain to justify a doubt- 
ful experiment. 


the board of superintendents. 


situation. 


JupGe Crossy, of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court, has dismissed a proceeding brought by 
Miss Alice T. Corrigan, principal of a New 
Bedford school, to compel the school committee 
of that city to furnish her with specifications 
relating to their proposed vote to remove her 
from her position, which she has held for 
twelve years. Inasmuch as counsel for Miss 
Corrigan excepted to the court’s ruling, the 
case will go to the full bench for final determi- 
nation. The judge was of opinion that the rea- 
sons given by the school committee that the 
work of Miss Corrigan was unsatisfactory and 
that she lacked administrative ability, was 4 
compliance with the statute which expressly 
provides that a school committee may at any 
time dismiss a teacher. The question of en- 
joining the school committee from further ac- 
tion pending a decision of the full court was 
taken under advisement. 


Girt of $800,000 toward construction of 












































modern schools to accommodate 3,000 
nils, has beert made to Wilmington, Dela- 
_ by Pierre S. duPont. 


tribution was made to the city council 


Announcement of 


25, conditional upon the city ap- 
riating $1,000,000 tor 
council unanimously accepted the offer 


retober 
school purposes. 
passed an ordinance for a bond issue of 
0,000 on first and second readings, giving 
duPont a vote of thanks. There are ap- 
mately 15,000 pupils in Wilmington. Of 
1,000 are on part time owing to lack of 
proper accommodations. According to press 
statements, all the 31 city school buildings in 
use are antiquated. Most of them have been 
mdemned as fire traps. Portable 
schools have had to be erected to provide make- 


wooden 

shift accommodations. Mr. duPont already has 

ven approximately $4,000,000 for new school 
the state. He also 

$1,000,000 or more to the University of Dela- 


lings in has given 


re 


A TEACHERS’ pension fund has been estab- 
lished at Phillips Exeter Academy through the 
initial gift of $100,000 from Harry Butler, class 
of 1875. The exact terms of the new pension 
system have not yet been fully settled; but it is 
inderstood that the academy will accept the of- 
fer of the Carnegie Foundation and insure the 


teachers. 


/OLUMBIA UNIVERSITY’s use of the $100,000 
Henry Bergh Foundation for humanitarian 
purposes was discussed at the Second American 
World Humane Conference in New York City 
on October 23, when Dr. Samuel McCune Lind- 
say reported on the legal fact finding bureau 
which the income of the fund was being 
“Many of us have wondered,” remarked 
Dr. Francis H. Rowley, chairman of the com- 
mittee on slaughter house reform, “if Columbia 
University had not regarded humane education 
as beneath the dignity of such an institution. 
Perhaps that is the reason the fund has been 
put to this particular use.” Dr. Lindsay ex- 
plained that the income under the fund was lim- 
ited, only about $4,500, and that the university 
been compelled therefore to concentrate it 
on a specialized field of endeavor. The money, 
he said, was being used in analyzing all Amer- 
ican humane legislation for animals, children 
and prisoners, with a view to enabling the staff 


} 


used, 


“J 
u 
Aa 

i 


ha 
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to draft humanitarian laws that would be both 
constitutional and enforceable. 


Sir CHRISTOPHER WreEN Day was celebrated 
at William and Mary College, Virginia, on Oc- 
tober 20. The main building of the college has 
the distinction of having been designed by the 
great English architect. October 20 was Wren’s 
birthday and 1923 is the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of his death. Leading architects of New 
York, Washington, Richmond and Norfolk at- 


tended the celebration. 


CHARLES STILLMAN, of New York City, has 
established at Yale University the James Ray- 
mond Goodrich Memorial Scholarship Fund by 
his gift of $100,000, in memory of his uncle, 
James Raymond Goodrich, of the Class of 1853, 
Yale College. 
arships of $500 each which will be awarded an- 
nually “to students who possess not only excep- 
tional intellectual ability, but are 
marked by high character and fine personality, 
such as to give promise of their leadership 


This fund provides for ten schol- 


who also 


among men.” 

Harvarp University has received a gift of 
$100,000 from the family of the late Jacob 
Wertheim, of New York, for the endowment of 
the Jacob Wertheim Research Fellowship for 
the betterment of industrial relationships. The 
endowment has been founded as a memorial to 
Mr. Wertheim in the hope that it will foster 
better relations between capital and labor. Un- 
der the fellowship there will be made a special 
study of profit sharing, a subject to which Mr. 
Wertheim had devoted a great deal of time and 
study, and for which he himself had developed 
some original plans. The university each year 
will award the from the endowment, 
about $5,000 a year, to the candidate regarded 
as most competent to conduct original research 
in the field of industrial cooperation. The com- 
petition will be open to women as well as to 
men, but will be limited to those who qualify as 
experts in industrial research. It is intended 
primarily for industrial specialists, rather than 
for college students or recent graduates. A uni- 
versity degree is not a prerequisite. The same 
person may receive the fellowship more than 
once. While business, labor and research or- 
ganizations with experience in the field of indus- 
trial research will be asked to suggest candi- 
dates, the fellowship will be open to all who 


income 
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wish to become candidates throughout the coun- 
try. The holders of the fellowship from year 
to year will be expected to write a report o£ 
their investigations and conclusions, which will 
be published and widely distributed. Part of 
the income from the endowment will be set aside 
to defray the cost of publication and distribu- 
tion. Holders of the fellowship will have the 
fullest freedom for independent investigation 
They 
will be expected to strive for the solution of 
problems in the field of industrial relationships 
in the interest of society as a whole, without 
confining themselves to the views or aims of 


and the expression of their conclusions. 


any one class. 


Own the eve of the national campaign for the 
Oberlin College $4,500,000 endowment and 
building fund, the Oberlin campaign headquar- 
ters in Cleveland has made public letters of en- 
dorsement from notable men in all parts of the 
country. The president of the nation, cabinet 
members, educators, financiers and journalists 
have written to Mark L. Thomsen, of Cleveland, 
national campaign chairman for men, express- 
ing their regard for Oberlin College and the 
hope that its campaign may be successful. 
President Coolidge has written: “I know of the 
high repute of Oberlin, and recognize that 
everything calculated to promote and expand 
its work will be a contribution to the fundamen- 
tals of the highest educational and citizenship 
ideals.” One of the last acts of the late presi- 
dent, Warren G. Harding, was to send a letter 
to Mr. Thomsen wishing Oberlin success in her 
campaign. “Many years’ familiarity with the 
splendid work and high character of Oberlin 
College makes it a pleasure to testify by earnest 
sympathy with the campaign you are launching 
in behalf of the increasing requirements of the 
institution,” the late president wrote. “I cer- 
tainly hope it may be crowned with complete 
success and have all confidence that the loyal 
sons and daughters of Oberlin will insure this.” 


Tue New York State Branch of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations held its annual convention at Auburn, 
N. Y., from October 9 to 12. This branch has 
to date 406 clubs with a membership of 22,508. 
About 500 delegates attended the convention, 
among them many teachers who were sent by 
the boards of education of their cities and towns. 
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The reports from the fourteen districts 
state given by the district chairman cont 
outline of ‘the state activities. New buil, 
remodeling of old ones, improved sanitary « 
ditions, new and better school equipment, play. 
grounds, supervised recreation, cooperativ: 
ing clubs, installation of school libraries or , 
ditions to those already established, pari 
with school lunches, and student activities » 
among the list, in every case in cooperatio 
under the guidance of the school authorit 
The policy of the Parent-Teacher Organizat; 
is to help not to interfere, some associat 
having their special committees to confer wi 
the school authorities and submitting their plans 
for approval before carrying them out. An 
the speakers were representatives 
Playground and Recreation 
America and the Girl Scouts, ineluding Judy 
Horace W. Fitch, of the Juvenile Court, a 
the deputy Yonkers 
schools, Mr. W. Reese Williams. 


trom 
Association 


superintendent of the 


THe Head-Mistresses Association of the Mid- 
dle West holds its autumn meeting at the Win- 
chester School in Pittsburgh on October 26 ani 
27. The new officers for the year are Mrs 
Charles F. W. McClure, head-mistress o 
Columbus School for Girls, President, and Miss 
Edna Thuner, head-mistress of the Eastern Lig 
gett School, Secretary. The main topic of th 
meeting is the “Teaching of history in secondar 
schools.” Professor Henry Johnson, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, making an address o1 
this subject, followed by an open discussior 
conducted by Miss Jeannette Liggett, of Detroit 
The following are some of the topics on the pro- 
gram: How far in your school have you tri 
progressive methods, and what results have 
noted? The young teacher; her value to thi 
school; the best use to make of her assets; ¢!- 
forts to train her. Ways of correlating t! 
subject-matter of different courses, and of test- 
ing the efficiency of learning in such fun 
mental subjects as spelling, arithmetic, et 
observing their use in other classes. The tra 
ing of the boarding school in extra-curriculum 
ways. The determination by the school of th 
physical and health disabilities that are affect 
ing the rate and efficiency of learning. 


Tue Eastern Illinois State Teachers Colles 
at Charleston will celebrate its twenty-fifth a 
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ynumencement on June 6 and 7, 1924. A 
is being prepared for Friday which 
lude with a banquet in the evening. 
vraduation exercises will be held Saturday 
A large number of the alumni, other 
students, and tormer members of the 
are expected to be present to pay trib- 
the twenty-five years of service of the 
nt, Dr. Livingston C. Lord, who has been 


head of the college since its opening in 


New York Evening Post has been pub- 
» a series of seven articles on higher edu- 

in the West. The articles are from the 
John Palmer Gavit, and supplement the 
of last spring on colleges and universities 
: East. The first three articles dealt with 


ch College. 





DISCUSSION 
INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORES AND 
STUDENTS’ MARKS 
Eacn year, soon after the opening of the 
school year, Colgate University administers an 
elligence test to its freshmen. A comparison 
the correlation between test 
scores and students’ marks for the first and sec- 
semesters of the year 1922-23 was made 
ith the correlation between the students’ marks 


intelligence 


r the first and seeond semesters of the same 
year, the results of which are given herewith. 
The students’ marks used in this comparison 
re in terms of what are known at Colgate Uni- 
versity as quality points. A quality point is 
nit of value determined by the quality of the 
rk done by the student together with the 
ount of work he carries. In order to deter- 
mine the number of quality points a student is 
entitled to for a semester’s work, numerical 
lues are assigned to the letters of the marking 
system as follows: A==3 quality points; B= 
- quality points; C=—=1 quality point; D—0 
quality points; and F —0 quality points. The 
value of the mark a student earns for any course 
is multiplied by the number of hours credit 
that are given for that course. The sum of the 
several products for the various courses carried 
by the student constitutes the number of quality 
points to which he is entitled for the semester’s 


vork. Thus, suppose a student is carrying three 
five-hour courses, receiving an A for the first, 


Do 
2 £ 


» lor the second and a C for the third. The 
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value of A (3) would be multiplied by the num- 
ber of credit hours for the course (5), which 
would give 15 quality points. In like manner 


the value of the mark B (2) for the second 
course would be multiplied by the number of 
(5), which would 
Also the 
value of C (1) would be multiplied by 5, which 


would give 5 quality points for the third course. 


hours credit for that course 
give 10 quality points for that course. 


The sum of 15, 10 and 5 is 30, the number of 
quality points to which the student is entitled 
for his semester’s work. 

The intelligence test given was Thurstone’s 
Test IV. 


179 freshmen who took this test and for whom 


The correlations were computed for 


quality points were recorded for both semesters. 
The very few freshmen who received no quality 
points for the work of one of the semesters 
were included in the comparison. The correla- 
tion was computed after the product-moment 


formula. The results are as follows: 


and 


S cate 


Correlation between test 
quality points for the Ist semester; r 
Correlation between 


intelligence scores 


intelligence test and 


scores 
quality points for the 2nd semester; r— .28. 
Correlation between quality points for the lst and 


2nd semesters; r = .69. 


This correlation of .28 between intelligence 
test scores and students’ marks is almost identi- 
cal with that found by Thurstone, his being .29 
with a total of 6,883 students from 43 engineer- 
but 
somewhat different had average marks instead 
of quality points been used, since quality points 


ing schools; doubtless would have been 


are determined in part by the number of hours 
carried by the student. 
THos. M. Tuompson 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


WHY SOME STATES READ MORE 


In ScHoon anv Society for October 13, Pro- 
fessor A. D. Keator comments interestingly on 
Professor Reeder’s statistics of magazine cireu- 
lation 
things, he “ventures the guess that the relative 


distributed by states. Among other 
magazine-reading rank of the states is due to 
the interaction of the travel and the distance 
upon the relative literacy of the population of 
each state.” In the Journal of the National 
Education Association, June, 1923, I set forth 
several arrays of rankings showing a very close 
resemblance between the relative positions of 
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the states with reference to (1) their public- 
school facilities a generation or more ago and 

2) their positions with reference to certain 
present-day indices of intelligence and effi- 
ciency. In order to counteract the influence of 
migrant populations, I considered only the 
states (26 in number) in each of which at least 
55 per cent. of the total population was native 
to the state according to the 1910 census. The 
relative efficiency of the schools was determined 
by combining the first, second, third, fourth and 
seventh components of the Ayres index-num- 
bers. When I take Mr. Reeder’s data for these 
26 states I find that the Pearson correlations of 
magazine circulation with school ratings are, 
for the years indicated, as follows: 

Correlation with 


School ratings magazine circulation 


for years 1922 
1880 88 
1890 93 
1900 91 
1910 84 
1920 (all ten components) 82 

Median 4 decades 
1880-1910 91 


With literacy (white adults, 1920 census), the 
correlation of magazine circulation for the 26 
states is much lower—.76. Magazine reading 
seems to go well with the kind of intelligence 
measured by Army Alpha; here the correlation 
is .89. The states that read magazines seem 
also to be the states that produce leaders, the 
correlation with the birth-states of Who’s Who 
notables being .85. In every way, however, 
good schools seem to have the best claim to 
whatever honor there may be in causing people 
to buy the ten magazines listed in Mr. Reeder’s 
table. And this, I think, is no slight degree of 
honor. As a measure of the relative intelli- 
gence-levels of the several states, I believe 
magazine-circulation to be a shade superior to 
the median scores of the states on the Army 
tests, and comparable with the distribution of 
public libraries. The important point, however, 
is that all these and a number of other meas- 
ures not only are highly correlated with the 
schooling to which the present dominant genera- 
tions were subjected, but also show consistently 
closer resemblances with this factor than they 
do with one another. Until some other factor is 
produced that will overtop school efficiency in 
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these comparisons, the primacy of schooling 


a causal factor in determining group-inte)):. 


gence and group-efficiency is incontestg} 
“Travel” and “distance,” as Mr. Keator sy 
gests, may be cooperating factors, but compar 
with good schools, I venture a guess that 
are fairly negligible. 
WituiaM C, Bag 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
New York Clty 





QUOTATIONS 
OUR NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Were there two neighbors with equal opyo 
tunity and had one grown a garden and 
other none, we would think it strange and ey 
unjust for the second to enjoy the products 
the garden upon which the first had spent 
thought and time and labor. The ideal that he 
who will not work shall not eat is deeply rooted 
in most American minds. Every profession has 


‘its garden of responsibilities and opportunities 


The garden of the teaching profession is espe- 
cially rich and fertile because teaching is + 
largest of the world’s professional armies a 
is charged with passing on from generation t 
generation the knowledge, ideals and skills that 
civilization has built up through countless cer- 
turies of struggle. Every practising teacher 
enjoys the products of the professional gard 
—conditions of labor and publie respect w! 
have been built up by his predecessors. He 
turn should wish to pass on a greater heritag: 
to those who follow in his footsteps. 

Teachers have appreciated their collective r- 
sponsibility less than their personal respons- 
bility to the individual child and to the sma 
community. Now they are coming more ani 
more té see that their service is twofold: firs, 
the service to the child who sits under their in- 
mediate care, and second, their service to chil 
dren everywhere whose interests are bound 1} 
with broad policies and plans. 

These broader aspects of his responsibility ! 
childhood ean not be met by the individu 
teacher working alone. They call plainly tor 
organization, united effort, and common pu 
pose. They demand, in addition to individu 
service, a collective use of power and respons: 
bility and opportunity. The rapid growth © 
our National Association and of state and loc® 
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re and more widely accepted during recent 
every teacher is benefited by collective 
through its influence on _ text-books, 
ses of study, salaries, working conditions 


programs for the general improvement of 


tion was set forth in the first of this series 
rtices which appeared in the September 
ber. Membership is the theme of this sec- 
article. The power of the association’s 

m depends upon the size of its member- 

Plans are best projected when they rep- 
resent the great mass of the rank and file. 
Every added member gives increased weight to 
olicies and becomes a center from which the 
rofessional ideals of the Association may radi- 

Think of the enormous service American 
eation could render the world if its profes- 

nal organizations enrolled all its seven 

ndred thousand workers! Every teacher 
working diligently in his own classroom, but 
also interested in the broader movements that 
fect the conditions of his work so directly and 
vitally!) Every teacher contributing even a 
small amount of interest and a small fee to the 
rreat collective reservoir that maintains the 


mon service which the profession owes to 
tself and to humanity! These are some of the 
thoughts that inspire the men and women who 
seek to enlist the profession in our National As- 
iation. Great numbers do not come by acci- 

nt. There must be campaigns of education, 
personal leadership and professional zeal. 

The foundation is of course necessary. For 
the National Education Association this foun- 
dation is a heritage of outstanding and unselfish 
leadership in the Nation—a leadership going 
back to the day in 1857 when the National 
Teachers’ Association first met in the Atheneum 
building in Philadelphia to diseuss problems of 
the profession as a whole. There were only a 
few men who gathered thus in that early day. 
Women were not then admitted to membership. 
It is a far ery from that simple meeting to the 
vast group of meetings that now convenes twice 
annually, but all through the years the ideals of 
the organization have stood out. The men and 
women who have been selected to manage its 
affairs have felt their responsibility as well as 
their opportunity and with remarkable single- 
ness of purpose have maintained the high stand- 
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ards of the founders. They have even lifted 
the standards higher, so that the Association 
has prospered not only in numbers but in pub- 
lie respect and recognized leadership. Upon 
this foundation of reeognized leadership those 
who have sought larger membership have been 
able to build.—Journal of the N. E. A. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS 

In line with the general advance and develop- 
ment of women in the last generation, the 
women educators, most of whom are classroom 
teachers, have organized. 

The league was formed ten years ago when 
the National Education Association was fune- 
tioning primarily as a man’s and administrator’s 
organization. “For the sake of the country, 
whose children the teachers were largely instru- 
mental in educating, some means must be found 
for making their opinions worth while.” Teach- 
ers must have an opportunity for self-expres- 
sion and self-development, for they, as well as 
the administrators, are the brains of the pro- 
fession. The league has furnished this oppor- 
tunity , for it has made manifest that thousands 
of classroom teachers are standing for educa- 
tional reforms which are coming, but not uni- 
versal yet. 

The teachers in league clubs have worked for, 
and in many places, have obtained salary in- 
creases, retirement salary laws, increased school 
funds and equitable salary schedules. They 
have organized sick benefits among themselves 
and have, as time has gone on, taken a larger 
part in social and civie activities. 

Organized classroom teachers have had a 
share in the. work of revising courses of study. 
Because the league has given impetus to the 
founding of teachers’ associations and has been 
a means of communication between the affiliated 
clubs, it is directly responsible for these results. 
But the results are as yet partial and there are 
many other improvements only thought of which 
the future will bring forth. 

The league has declared for adequate and 
sound pension systems and urges its members 
to work for such and also for the so-called sab- 
batical year, or leave on pay, for professional 
advancement. 
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There are advisory councils in many cities 
and the league approves of them when they are 
bona fide and working in a fair and altruistic 
spirit. 

Fair tenure laws is one plank in the league 
platform; at Boston gn July 1922 a resolution 
was passed that the league should work for 
The Year Book 
has published an article on reciprocal rating by 
William Maddock and the league is aiding an- 
other study by Stanford University which will 


tenure and reciprocal rating. 


throw more light on this question. A very fine 
study of tenure by Mrs. Elizabeth Haney has 
been sent to the league associations. 

Another thing the league stands for is the 
single salary schedule. When teachers are paid 
on a basis of preparation and experience, we 
shall have the right teacher in the right place 
to a greater extent that obtains at present when 
many a good kindergarten teacher is going 
through the motions of high school work for 
the sake of the much needed extra remuneration. 
This has a bearing on teacher training which 
will be discussed in the spring bulletin of the 
league. 

The league, with the assistance of the educa- 
tion department of Stanford University, is 
making an exhaustive study of the origin, or- 
ganization, and accomplishments of teachers as- 
sociations which will furnish information for 
workers in the future. A complete survey of 
conditions is needed as a basis for construction. 
benefiting education directly the 
league has aimed for individual betterment. It 
started with this for a motto, “Every teacher 
free and happy.” This ideal has been realized 
in part by the feeling of mutual confidence and 
respect that has come to exist among the mem- 
bers of the league as acquaintance has spread 
removing that feeling of isolation the teachers 
used to have when it became necessary to strug- 
gle for fundamental principles. The influence 
of the league has been to get classroom teachers 
out of the limited consciousness into a state of 
mind which sees school problems as national 
Perhaps the greatest thing the league 
has contributed to teachers is a 
stronger and more reasonable pride in their 
profession and an interpretation of loyalty to 
mean not loyalty to a system but loyalty to the 
best interests of the child we teach. 


Besides 


concerns. 
classroom 
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The new Denver classroom teachers associ. 
tion is a member of the league and the | 
apolis Grade Teachers Association has r 
joined, also associations in San Diego, ¢ 
fornia, and Dallas and Forth Worth, in 7; 
There are 54 club members in all in the leagy 
They are in 15 states and 1 territory, Ha 

The most interesting feature of thx 
meeting this year will be the reports by 
affiliated clubs concerning their studies a 
tivities during the year in the interests of ; 
profession. Some of the topics to be dealt 
are: “The interrupted day,” “Teacher cou 
“Tenure,” “Reciprocal rating” and “Teacher Ne 
participation in school management.” These re. Py 
ports will be based on practical experience dur. T 
ing the year and will be interesting, instructiy: n 
and inspiring to all. 

Surely, this is a force for democracy in edp- sub je 
eation and for civilization. When the classroo: t 
teacher is really awake and all her strengt! 
mobilized, we shall have more and better edv- 
eation, less ignorance and discord, and a world first 
made free. ru 

Joyce E. Lory Th 
Secretary National League of Teachers ive! 
Associations onve 





BOOKS AND LITERATURE 

NEW BOOKS ever 

Learning and Teaching. By ARTHUR Ray : 

Meap. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Cor 
pany, 1923. Pp. 277. 


IDENTIFICATION of theory with practise has hot | 
long been recognized as a particularly diffe ten 6 
problem in teacher-training courses, and in t 
book Professor Mead makes one of the mos 


sincere attempts so far to show how, if proper Y 





presented, education and psychology can bear 8 Yo 
very direct and useful relationship to the teaci- 238 
er’s work. In a field like educational psychol- Or 
ogy, where so many separate contributions hav f lar 
been made by specialists, there is an wnusuel in the 
opportunity at present for some one primar! ment 
interested in the preparation of teachers ' moder 
bring together, summarize and interpret the variot 
combined results of investigators; and this, " oral ¢ 
seems to the reviewer, Professor Mead has dow tained 
in an exceptionally effective way. His con found 
paratively small book contains reasonably ade- three 
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liseussions, supported by excellent refer- 
such comprehensive subjects as the 
ental character of learning, analysis and 
in learning, acquisitions of apprecia- 
ividual differences, the influence of 

¢ one mental function upon other mental 
s, measurement of mental functions, the 

ot education, original nature and educa- 
nsvehological conditions concerned with 
a and psychological principles involved 


ational methods. 


School Management. By Ina G. Barnes, 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1923. 
05 
s on rural education, as Miss Mabel Car- 


ints out in the preface to Miss Barnes’s 


? 
} 


, have usually dealt with a great variety of 
ects, ranging from rural school administra- 
and Federal aid to how to make a hecto- 
gt or paint the front fence. Accordingly 
\liss Barnes’s text is intended to be one of the 
a line of books illustrating specialization 
rural education. 
The first two or three chapters of the book are 
over, perhaps necessarily, to much that is 
entional in school management. Beginning 
Chapter IV, however, the special task of 
teacher in the rural school as contrasted with 
city school teacher is kept uppermost, and 
even the traditional classroom situations and de- 
es are considered in terms of country school 
pils. There are useful chapters on the rural 
school program, teaching pupils to study, the 
al school library, the school playground, the 
hot lunch, using rural resources and opportuni- 
ties ot the rural teacher. 


Methods in Elementary English. By New. J. 
Youne and Freperick W. Memmorr. New 
York, D. Appleton and Company, 1923. Pp. 


39 


URAL composition is the keynote of the series 
anguage books which this manual of English 
the grades introduces, according to the state- 
ment the authors make at the outset. Many 
modern teachers will disagree, however, with the 
various schemes and devices whereby mastery of 
ral composition in the early grades is to be at- 
tained. To say, for example, that “It will be 
found advisable in much of the work of the first 
tiree years to limit the length of the children’s 


” 
¢ 


compositions to three sentences” is to wave a 
red flag before those teachers who seek for a 
freer and more natural development of expres 
sion on the part of young children. Another 
typical suggestion that will arouse the ire of 
many teachers, especially in schools of the so- 
called “ progressive ” type, is that of criticism 
and dissection by pupils of the sentence organi- 
zation in the oral discourse of their classmates. 
The following dialogue on one-sentencs compo- 
sition for the first grade illustrates the type of 
instruction contemplated in the manual : 

Aim: To induce each child to compose one s 
tence upon a given topic. 

Teacher. Close your eyes, children, and think of 
one thing you saw on your way to school. Begin 
your sentence with ‘‘I saw.’’ After waiting a 
moment.) Mary, tell us what you saw. 

Mary. I saw a boy driving a pony. 

Hilda. I seen my papa in his shop. 

Teacher. Start your sentence with ‘‘I saw,’’ 
Hilda. 

Hilda. I saw my papa in his shop. 

Frank. I saw some other boys. 

Bert. I saw my mother waving good-bye to me. 

Martin. I saw my little sister crying to go to 


school with me. 


The authors offer numerous suggestions for 
organized plays and games in teaching lan 
guage, exemplified by the “I saw” game. In 
this game the teacher has a few toy animals on 
her desk, and several children are asked to pass 
by, each telling what he saw. If some child 
says “ seen” instead of “ saw,” he must drop out 
of the game, staying out until he is lucky enough 
to catch some other unfortunate using seen for 
saw. Other language games deal with “Is” 
and “ Are,” “Came,” “ Did,” “ Ran,” “ Have 
got” and other famous trouble-makers. There 
is also an “Ing” game for those who like to leave 
off the final letter on the present participle, not 
to mention a “Don’t you” and a “ Let me 


game, 


Negro School Attendance in Delaware. By 
Ricuarp Watson Coorer and Herrmann 
Cooper. Newark, Delaware, University of 
Delaware Press, 1923. Pp. 389%. 

State Superintendent Holloway, in the fore- 
word to this report, describes it as constituting 
“probably the most extensive study of school 
attendance that has ever been reported upon.” 
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While the study is preeminently statistical, it is 
intended as “a call to colored parents and to 
colored leaders of the state to assist in the better 
education of colored children.” The fullness of 
the material, the attractiveness of the presenta- 
tion, the excellent typography, the statesmanlike 
way in which the statistics are interpreted, all 
dispose one to agree with Superintendent Hollo- 
way as to the significance of the report. 


Actual Business Correspondence. By P. H. 
DEFFENDALL. New York, The Maemillan 
Company, 1923. Pp. 267. 

Mr. DerreNnDALL has prepared this textbook 
on the theory that “ the writing of good business 
letters is one of the best paid of all office tasks.” 
The book contains an unusual number of sam- 
ples of different types of business letters—ap- 
plications, letters of reference, claim letters, ad- 
justment letters, credit letters, collection letters, 
sales letters and form letters—but the author 
lays less emphasis upon form in commercial 
correspondence and more upon actual practise 
in composing business letters. 


Dairy Farming Projects. By Cart Epwin 
Lapp. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1923. Pp. 327. 

Tus hand-book is primarily intended for 
pupils in Smith-Hughes vocational agriculture 
courses “ who desire to enter on life careers of 
successful dairy farming, or to combine dairy- 
ing with growing one or more cash crops.” As 
with other books in this same “ agricultural 
project ” series, the emphasis is upon pupil 
activity—pupil initiative, pupil planning and 
pupil experience, preferably in connection with 
“ sizeable projects on home farms covering com- 
plete cycles of production.” 


Elementary Principles of Economics. By Ricu- 
arp T. Ety and (the late) Grorce Ray 
Wicker. New York, The Maemillan Com- 
pany, 1923. Pp. 532. 

Turs is the third edition, revised by Professor 
Ely in collaboration with Professor Samuel J. 
Brandenburg of Clark University, of a much 
used college text in economics. The authors 
state that while the plan of the book remains 
unchanged from that of the earlier editions, 
some chapters have been almost entirely re- 
written, some chapters have been divided and 
supplemented and other changes have been 
made, especially to utilize the “ abundance of 
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illustrations of economic laws ” furnished hy + 
record of the past half dozen years. 
W. Carson Ryan, Jp. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
SOME EXPERIMENTS WITH MENTAL 
ALERTNESS TESTS AT NORTH- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY 

By action of the faculty of the College o; 
Liberal Arts at Northwestern University al] 1 
students entering after September 1, 1922, wer, 
required to take mental alertness tests. In ae. 
cordance with this ruling a test devised by tly 
Scott Company,’ of Philadelphia, was given : 
all new students who matriculated for the { 
semester, 1922. This form of test had been used 
extensively by the same company in industria! 
personnel work. Only fifteen minutes’ actua! 
application was required of the student and the 
entire process of distributing, giving and col- 
lecting it took only thirty minutes. 

As students arrived on the campus at the reg. 
istration period, they were first directed to th: 
testing auditorium. There, after taking th 
test, each was given a card stating that this re- 
quirement had been completed. Since it was 
necessary that every new student possess this 
eard before he could proceed with his registr: 
tion, practically a 100 per cent. record of mental 
alertness test scores was obtained. Testing was 
done at regular intervals during the registration 
period. A small staff of assistants graded and 
organized the results, which were then availabi 
for whatever use the administration cared t 
make of them. 

With the exception of three small groups the 
mental alertness test score was not used as 4 
condition for entrance. The three groups 0! 
exceptions were: 

(1) Prospective freshmen who ranked in tl 
lowest quarter of their preparatory school grad- 
uating class in scholarship. 

(2) Advanced standing students who had 

1 The Scott test consists of six sections with time 
limits varying from one to four minutes. Three 
sections are mathematical in character; two are 
word association, and the other is a list of worl 
with letters disarranged. The highest score pos*! 
ble is 100. The freshman median at Northwestern 
University is 54. Requests for copies should be 
addressed to the Personnel Office, University Ha! 
Evanston, Illinois. 














excluded from, or presented unsatisfactory 

«holarship records from, other colleges or 
versities. 

Special students. 

4 student who classified in any of these three 

was reqnired to obtain a mental alert- 

test score equal to the median for the entire 

freshman class before he could be admitted to 
the college. 

is the purpose of this article to present 

three different phases of the results obtained 

is test as it applied to three groups of 


rt 


Part I: An analysis of the achievement 
fve freshman groups classified according to 
their quintile ranking in the mental alertness 
Part Il: An analysis of the achievement of 
{ freshmen who ranked in the lowest quarter 

heir preparatory school graduating class in 
scholarship, and who gained admission to the 
ege by securing a mental alertness test score 
equal to the median for the entire freshman 


Part III: An analysis of the achievement of 
t advanced standing students who had been 
excluded from or presented unsatisfactory 
larship records from other colleges or uni- 
ersities, and who were admitted to the college 
ter securing a mental alertness test score equal 
the median for the entire freshman group. 
For the purpose of clarification the following 
explanation of the grading system used by the 
niversity and its corresponding system of point 
values for the various grades is given: 


Grade A, superior 3 points per semester hour 
Grade B, good 2 points ‘‘ si si 
Grade C, fair 1 point ‘‘ ” " 
Grade D, poor 0 points ‘‘ nia ~ 
Grade E, condition —1 point ‘‘ si os 
Grade F, failure —2 points ‘‘ = 
Inc. (incomplete) and 
abs. (absent) 0 points ‘‘ ~ " 


A student’s point average for a given semes- 
er is obtained by multiplying the number of 
semester hours of each grade by its correspond- 
ing point value and dividing the total sum of 
all points by the number of hours of registra- 
tion for the semester. Thus straight B grades 
would give a point average of 2, a C record a 
point average of 1; and a variety of grades 


+ 
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usually results in a decimal value such as 1.43 
or .56. 

A student must obtain a scholarship point 
average of 1 for all credit presented for grad- 
uation. For that reason the scholarship point 
average of 1 will be used as one standard of 
comparison in this study. 

The probation rules provide that a student 
must secure 50 per cent. of his total number of 
semester hours of registration above D grade in 
order to keep off probation or to escape exclu- 
sion if already on probation. <A student not on 
probation who fails to secure three semester 
hours of grade above D in a given semester is 
excluded. 

Part I 

An analysis of the relative achievement of 
five freshman groups classified according to 
their quintile ranking in the mental alertness 
test. 

All advanced standing students classified as 
freshmen and all former freshmen still listed as 
first-year students were eliminated from the 
problem. There remained 606 freshmen, all of 
whom came from preparatory schools with no 
previous college experience. This made quintile 
divisions with approximately 120 students in 
each group. In the first quintile were those who 
ranked in the highest 20 per cent. in the mental 
alertness test, and the fifth quintile represents 
the lowest 20 per cent. 

Table I presents the relative progress of the 
five groups in their first two semesters in 
college. 

Table II shows by per cent. the total amount 
of each grade secured by each of the quintile 
groups. 

Table II signifies that the group in the first 
quintile received an A grade in 22 per cent. of 
their work, a B grade in 33 per cent, ete., while 
the fifth quintile received only 5 per cent. of 
A grade, 18 per cent. of B grade, ete. The con- 
trast between the first and fifth quintiles is 
striking. This table does not take into consid- 
eration those students who were excluded or 
who dropped out with no grade recorded. For 
instance, Table I indicated that 17 per cent. of 
the fifth quintile failed to receive any grade 
on record, and it is a safe assumption that most 
of them were failing in their work when they 
were eliminated. On the other hand, only five 








per cent. of the first quintile had no grade on 
record and their scholarship was undoubtedly 
more satisfactory than that of their fifth quin- 
tile classmates who were eliminated. Therefore, 
if the grades of all students who were eliminated 
with no grade recorded had been included as 
their standing was in class at the time of drop- 
ping out, there would have been an even greater 
difference in the relative standing of the first 


and fifth quintiles in Table II. 


alertness tests could be used to good ; 


In 


wl 
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These facts 


indica 


grouping college 
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te clearly that 


students 


tions in a single 


| 


in @ 


required, especially when such sections 


the same hour. 


Groupings based 


} 


alertness test scores must be tentative, 


there will always be a small numbe: 


lower quintiles who do better work tha 


test scores would indicate, and simila 


TABLE I 


Mental alertness test quintile groups 


I II III 
1. Scholarship grade point average Oo 1.24 1.09 
2. Per cent. who registered but failed 
to secure grade on record 5 6 10 
3. 2Per cent. securing a point average 
less than 1 20 36 40 . 
4. Per cent. securing point average of 1) 75 8 19 
5. Per cent. excluded under probation 
rules 5 11 14 
6. Total per cent. on probation during 
two semesters 14 24 26 
7. Total per cent. eliminated by with 
drawal, cancellation of registration 
or exclusion 12 19 13 
TABLE II 
Grade A B C D 
Quintile I 22 33 32 7 
ie II 16 29 35 11 
‘6 III 10 0 36 12 
ae IV 9 23 44 13 
‘6 V 5 18 37 20 
Total group distribution 12 27 37 12 


2 These percentages do not include those 


° 


record as indicated in 2. 


30 


60 


vd 


students who registered but failed to secure 
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meet expectations. However the homo- 
secured by the mental alertness test 
» should prove to be an effective means 
i ining initial groupings. The first 
tile student has between four and five times 
| nee of making an A grade that his fifth 
t tile classmate has, but, as the situation now 
they will both be assigned to the same 
re tions, the better of the two accomplishing 
, part of what he is eapable of doing and 
ferior student at the same time is facing 
hat are too difficult for him. 
Uf Part II 
malysis of the achievement of 24 fresh- 
ranked in the lowest quarter of their 
ratory school graduating class in scholar- 
nd were admitted to the college after 
7 a mental alertness test score equal to 
lian for the entire freshman group. 


Approximately one third of the students who 
tered college from high school in the lowest 

rter of their graduating class in scholarship 
ere able to make a mental alertness test score 
for the entire freshman 
The record of 54 such students who have 


to the median 


pplied for admission since January, 1923, re- 
eals that 19 passed the test and 35 failed. Of 
the 19 who sueeeeded, five made scores that 
ranked them in the first quintile in mental alert- 
ess test standing; three ranked in the second 
juintile and eleven in the third. Of the 35 who 
tailed, nine were in the fourth quintile and 

nty-six were in the lowest group. 

Unfortunately, no reliable record is available 
meerning the number who failed in their at- 
tempt to matriculate in September, 1922. How- 
Ine ever, 24 sueceeded in making scores that entitled 
They registered on probation. 
presents the achievement of this 
in the two semesters of their freshman 


them to enroll. 
Table III 


group 


Table III reveals that two thirds of the group 

vere eliminated during their first year of col- 

ege. Of the nine who survived, only two made a 

«holarship point average equal to that needed 

‘or graduation. While the entire group ranked 

above the median in mental alertness test stand- 

- ing, their combined scholarship point average 
s below that of the fifth quintile in Table I. 
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TABLE III 


(1) Number of students in the group 24 
(2) Number securing a scholarship point 


average of 1 2 
(3) Number excluded under the probation 

rules 14 
(4) Withdrew with grades technically sat- 

isfactory 1 


(5) Number off probation after two semes 
ters 9 

(6) Scholarship point average for the 24 
students 43 


Another indication of their poor record is the 
distribution of all the 
group, which compares unfavorably with the 
distribution for the fifth quintile in Table II. 
Table IV shows the distribution (in per cent.) 
for the 24 students. 


grades recorded for 


TABLE IV 

Abs. or 
A B C D E F Inc. 
Per cent. of each 
grade . 3 12 42 21 4 13 5 


The question may well be asked whether the 
larger group which the test excluded could not 
the 
Table I there is every reason to believe their 


have done as well. In view of facts in 
record would have been even more unsatisfac- 
tory. The fact seems evident that the student 
who matriculates with an unsatisfactory pre- 
paratory school record, with few exceptions 
makes a correspondingly poor record in college 
regardless of his mental alertness test ranking. 

What, then, is to be done with this group ot 
students? In seeking an answer to this query, 
another small experiment was initiated in Sep- 
tember, 1922. 
who failed to pass the mental alertness test, an 
opportunity was extended to matriculate on 
parole. He was allowed to register provided 
he could secure a responsible college graduate 
who would agree in writing to give the student 
a minimum of two hours a week and more if 
necessary to enable him to maintain satisfac- 
tory grades. Six students secured sponsors and 
registered. Three were eliminated the first 
semester with failing grades. The other three 
are now off probation, two with point averages 
above 1. It may seem wise in time to extend 


the parole requirement to all students who pre- 


To any student in this group 











if 
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sent unsatisfactory records from preparatory 
school, even to those who rank high in the men- 


tal alertness test standing. 


Part III 

An analysis of the achievement of 24 ad- 
vanced standing students who had been excluded 
from, or presented unsatisfactory scholarship 
records from, other colleges and universities, 
and who were admitted to the college after 
securing a mental alertness test score equal to 
the median for the entire freshman class. 

Twenty-four advanced standing students 
classifying in this group were admitted in Sep- 
tember, 1922, on the basis of their mental test 
scores. A summary of their achievement for 


two semesters is as follows: 


TABLE V 
(1) Number in the group 24 
(2) Number securing scholarship average 
less than 1 l 
(3) Number with average of more than 1 
(4) Number excluded under the probation 
rules g 
(5) Remaining in college and off probation. 16 


(6) Scholarship point average for the group 79 


It will be noted at once that the record in 
Table V is more satisfactory than that in Table 
III. Instead of a two thirds elimination, only 
one third are out after two semesters. How- 
ever, the scholarship point average is only a 
little higher than that of the fifth quintile in 
Table I. As a whole the record of these 24 
students compares unfavorably with the aver- 
age of the freshman class. 

Of 47 other students classifying in this group 
who have applied for admission since January, 
1923, 23 sueceeded in passing the test and 24 
failed. Of the 23 who were admitted, five made 
scores below the median but were allowed to 
register because of other considerations peculiar 
to their individual cases. Nine of the 23 made 
scores which placed them in the first quintile in 
test standing; seven ranked in the second quin- 
tile and seven others in the third. Of the 24 
who failed, four were in the fourth quintile in 
test standing and twenty were in the fifth or 
lowest quintile. For this group, also, the test 
would have eliminated two thirds if a median 
score criterion had been strictly adhered to. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

From the facts obtained in this study certain 
conclusions seem tenable. 

First: Mental alertness tests can be used to 
good advantage in grouping sections in fresh. 
man and sophomore subjects. This is particg. 
larly true regarding the first and fifth quintiles 
and is not so striking in the three middle quin. 
tiles. Such groupings should be sufficiently 
flexible to allow for some individual ad just. 
ments that must be made. 

Second: The percentage of elimination in the 
lowest quintile in mental alertness test standing 
is so significant as to merit serious consideration 
from administrative officers concerning what 
measures can be adopted to enable this group 
to make a satisfactory and profitable college 
adjustment, if they are to be admitted in the 
first place. There is a needless waste for both 
the college and students when 43 per cent. of 
this group (see Table I) are eliminated in two 
semesters. 

Third: The mental alertness test seems to be 
of little value when used as a selecting device 
and applied to students who ranked low in pre. 
paratory school scholarship. It is more sue- 
cessful when applied to advanced standing stu- 
dents who submit unsatisfactory scholarship 
records from other colleges and universities 
There is apparently little correlation between 
mental alertness test standing and scholarship 
for these two groups. Only one third of the 
students seeking admission who present poor 
records from either college or preparatory 
school are able to make a mental! alertness test 
score equal to the median for the entire fresh- 
man class. 

Fourth: The mental alertness test score is of 
value as one of a number of items of informa- 
tion concerning a student. Within certain lim- 
its it is valuable in forecasting what may be 
expected of the student in his future class room 
activities. This is particularly true of the first 
and fifth quintiles. The differentiation in the 
second, third and fourth quintiles is not 8 
striking but in this instance that situation is 
probably due to the short and comparatively 
easy test used in the experiment. 
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